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ESSAYS, CASES, AND SELECTIONS. 


THE STUDY OF MIND. 


Tue reform in philosophical inquiry, which is linked with the il- 
lustrious name of Bacon, is usually spoken of as having been effect- 
ed by a determinate method ; as a mode of procedure formulated in 
explicit rules, and reduced to an exact system. Bacon himself seemed 
to entertain the idea that the method he propounded was so perfect an 
instrument for the discovery of truth, that all minds could successfully 
employ it, and that by conferring this high power upon common in- 
tellects, genius and talent might thenceforward be stripped of their 
prerogatives ; that, by a kind of leveling-up process, the overtopping 
eminences of the world’s minds would disappear. Bacon no doubt 
saw, with prophetic insight, the direction which the human mind must 
take, and was justified in his exalted hope of the world’s future. Yet 
he was widely mistaken in attributing such an intrinsic efficacy to 
his plan; and it is curious that he himself furnishes the most con- 
spicuous illustration of its powerlessness. Though the father of the 
‘inductive method,” and of course its most thorough expositor, we 
have two memorable cases of his attempt and failure to apply it. 
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He rejected the Copernican system, then the most splendid achieve- 
ment of inductive inquiry, and he applied his rules for investigating 
nature in the case of heat, not only without advaneing the science a 
single step, but with the most ludicrous facility in arriving at erro- 
neous conclusions. 

After all, the business of discovering facts, elucidating principles, 
and opening passages to new realms of truth, is mainly an aflair of 
sagacious guessing, intuitive insight, alertness of attention ; with an 
audacious boldness of conjecture, combined with a proper spirit of hu- 
mility and self-renunciation, and merciless testing and sifting of results. 
Bacon was not only right, but he was new in teaching an earnest and 
reverent love of nature. This is the initiative step of all science. It 
was this which impelled the inquirer to that persistent and importu- 
nate questioning and cross-questioning of nature, which at length eli- 
cited her secrets. Nature is never taken by storm. She must be 
won by gentle insinuations. Batteries and formal engineering are 
useless. Mere methods effect nothing. Indeed, after two hundred 
years of further experience in the creation of science, with more prac- 
tice in the arts of discovery, far more than the world’s entire history 
had otiered before, we are still destitute of a method which is com- 
petent to qualify its employer for conquest in the domain of the un- 
known. The sciences have appeared in a natural, historic order, as 
a succession of outgrowths, each being a necessary preparation for 
its successor. Astronomy and physics, or the laws of the movement 
of material masses, very naturally engaged attention first, and were 
established as a formal body of science long before those deeper and 
more subtile inquiries into the nature and constitution of matter 
which gave rise to the science of chemistry. In like manner, chem- 
istry was grounded and matured in its great principles long before 
physiology became an independent, inductive science. While the sev- 
enteenth century may be characterized as having elucidated the phe- 
nomena of the universe on a grand and massive scale, the eighteenth 
seems to have been signalized by its victorious investigations concern- 
ing the inner constitution of matter, and the nineteenth stands mark- 
ed and contrasted with all its predecessors, by its rigorous and sys 
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tematic investigation of the organic world—physiology, biology, the 
science of life. This is the normal order, and the subjects stand in 
a relation of necessary sequence ; so that chemistry could not have 
preceded physics, nor physiology have anticipated chemistry—the ear- 
lier being the indispensable preparation for the later. Still, it is sur- 
prising how difficult, and indeed inipossible it seemed, to transfer the 
rules and methods of investigation which had proved efieetive in one 
field, to another department of inquiry. Notwithstanding all that 
the physicists had done to elucidate, unfold, and exemplify a method 
of inquiry, the chemists had to fight the battle over again iu their owa 
territory ; and notwithstanding the brilliant results which they also 


at length achieved, in creating chemical science, the obstacles still 
seemed great as ever to the adoption of a strict inductive method in 
the domain of physiology. A hundred years after this method had 


been promulgated and accepted as the guiding and constructive prin- 
ciple of science, the only mode of arriving at her secrets, physiology 
was still far in the rear of the camp of progressive discovery ; suil 
an afjair of aimless and fruitless speculation, if not of idle and anti- 
quated superstition. Psychology, or the seience of mind in its broad- 
est sense, is to be regarded as the last and highest term of the scien- 
tific series. As there could have been uo physiology without a prior 


chemistry, so there can be no true psychology without a physiological 
basis ; and because physiology is so recent and imperfect, and is even 
yet struggling for establishment upon pure inductive principles, psy- 
chology, which presupposes it and depends upon it, is hardly yet per- 
mitted to take rank as a formal science. 


It is often charged that in this practical age, so lost in the mad 
pursuit of material interests, there is no chance for the loftier forms 
of speculative thought ; that the higher questions of mind are neg- 
lected as unworthy of attention in the furious race for utilitarian 
good. That there is a general conviction of the emptiness of meta- 
physical study, and a disinclination to engage in it, is undoubtedly 
true ; but the reason alleged is far from being satisfactory. When 
the aim of psychology is distinctly presented, to arrive at a clear and 
comprehensive knowledge of mental operations, its supreme impor- 
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He rejected the Copernican system, then the most splendid achieve- 
ment of inductive inquiry, and he applied his rules for investigating 
nature in the case of heat, not only without advane:ng the science a 
single step, but with the most ludicrous facility in arriving at erro- 
neous conclusions. 

After all, the business of discovering facts, elucidating principles, 
and opening passages to new realms of truth, is mainly an affair of 
sagacious guessing, intuitive insight, alertness of attention ; with an 
audacious boldness of conjecture, combined with a proper spirit of hu- 
mility and self-renuneiation, and merciless testing and sifting of results. 
Bacon was not only right, but he was vez in teaching an earnest and 
reverent love of nature. This is the initiative step of all science. It 
was this which impelled the inquirer to that persistent and importu- 
nate questioning and cross-questioning of nature, which at length eli- 
cited her seerets. Nature is never taken by storm. She must be 
won by gentle insinuations. Batteries and formal engineering are 
useless. Mere methods eflect nothing. Indeed, after two hundred 
years of further experience in the creation of science, with more prac- 
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a succession of outgrowths, each being a necessary preparation for 
its successor. Astronomy and physics, or the laws of the movement 
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established as a formal body of science long before those deeper and 
more subtile inquiries into the nature and constitution of matter 
which gave rise to the science of chemistry. In like manner, chem- 
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tematic investigation of the organic world—physiology, biology, the 
science of life. This is the normal order, and the subjects stand in 
a relation of necessary sequence ; so that chemistry could not have 
preceded physics, nor physiology have anticipated chemistry—the ear- 
lier being the indispensable preparation for the later, Stull, it is sur- 
prising how ditlicult, and indeed impossible it seemed, to transfer the 
rules and methods of investigation which had proved efiective in one 
field, to another department of inquiry. Notwithstanding all that 
the physicists had done to elucidate, unfold, and exemplify a method 
of inquiry, the chemists had to fight the battle over again in their own 
territory ; and notwithstanding the brilliant results which they also 
at length achieved, in creating chemical science, the obstacles still 
seemed great as ever to the adoption of a strict inductive method in 
the domain of physiology. A hundred years after this method had 
been promulgated and accepted as the guiding and constructive prin- 
ciple of science, the only mode of arriving at her secrets, physiology 
was still far in the rear of the camp of progressive discovery ; stil 
an afiair of aimless and fruitless speculation, if not of idle and anti- 
quated superstition. Psychology, or the science of mind in its broad- 
est sense, is to be regarded as the last and highest term of the scien- 
tific series. As there could have been no physiology without a prior 
chemistry, so there can be no true psychology without a physiological 
basis ; and because physiology is so recent and impertect, and is even 
yet struggling for establishment upon pure inductive principles, psy- 
chology, which presupposes it and depends upon it, is hardly yet per- 
mitted to take rank as a formal science. 

It is often charged that in this practical age, so lost in the mad 
pursuit of material interests, there is no chance for the loftier forms 
of speculative thought ; that the higher questions of mind are neg- 
lected as unworthy of attention in the furious race for utilitarian 
good. That there is a general conviction of the emptiness of meta- 
physical study, and a disinclination to engage in it, is undoubtedly 
true ; but the reason alleged is far from being satisfactory. When 
the aim of psychology is distinctly presented, to arrive at a clear and 
comprehensive knowledge of mental operations, its supreme impor- 
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tance, and the necessity for its advancement will be acknowledged 
by all. Its relations to the other sciences and to the arts, activities 
and avocations of life, is regal and controlling; they all depend upon 
it for first principles. The moralist looks here to gain light on the 
nature and authority of conscience ; the legislator, to tind some guide 
for estimating the degrees of criminality in doubtful cases ; the edu- 
cationist, for data on which to base an intelligible scheme of mental 
culture ; the physician, for guidance in the proper treatment of in- 
sanity ; and, lastly, the theologian looks here for aid in tracing the 
essential characteristics of man’s religious nature, and the avenue by 
which his mind can soar to the contemplation of the Infinite. It is 
certainly not from indiflerence that this class of questions has latterly 


- received less attention than belongs to them, but from a conviction 
' that the right method has not yet been generally applied, and its val- 
= ; ue proved in some form of human benefit. Our practical age is edu- 
a cated in this spirit, and it has had no ditheulty in contrasting the re- 
& markable fruittulness of physical investigations with the general un- 
q fruittuinessof metaphysics. Instead of direct linear progression, with 
4 greater clearness and certainty at each advancing step, as in the other 


sciences, the metaphysicians are stil! chasing each other round the 


circles of verbal disputation, evineing perhaps great skill and acute- 
ness, but evolving no more actual and valuable results than were 
yielded by the polemical strifes of the Middle Ages. 

As the old method, which has been again and again conquered on 
the fields of the several inductive sciences, is still intrenched in the 
highest places of thought, and can be uprooted and dislodged only, 
as before, by pitched and protracted battle, it may be serviceable 
briefly to glance at its origin and main features. Its leading charac- 


teristic and fundamental error, was an exaggerated estimate of the 


E power and competency of pure thought to arrive at first principles 

4 and established truths. We trace it far back into the twilight of the 

‘ earliest thought. The primitive poets, in their dreamy rhapsodies 
concerning the mysteries of creation and the genesis of all things, in 

their fanciful theogonies, cosmmogonies, and mythologic inventions, open- 

o . ed the direction of thought, and the philosophers pursued it. They 
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proposed to themselves no less a task than to discover the origin and 
principles of the universe. They grappled at once with the largest 
and profoundest questions that can engage the human mind ; attempted 
to go back to the ultimate origin, and down to the uttermost depths 
of things, to explain how they were formed, and of what essences 
they consist. Some maintained that all things sprang from water, 
others that air is the universal principle, and others that the essential 
animating element is fire. Explanations, compendious and satisfac- 
tory were spun from the fertile fancy with an easy readiness. Plato 
applied the purest instrument of the purest thought, and solved the 
problems of nature with surprising expedition. He maintained that 
matter in itself had no form, property, or force. But God in the 
beginning gave it a triangular form. Afterwards, taking a certain 
number of primitive triangles, he composed the four primary elements, 
termed fire, air, water, and earth. Fire, the most subtile, is made 
up of the smallest number of triangles. It has the figure of a pyra- 
mid. Air is a more complex figure, and represents a solid of twelve 
faces, a dodecahedron. Water has the form of a solid of twenty fa- 
ces, an icosahedron. Finally, the earth, the heaviest of all the ele- 
ments, constitutes a hexahedron ; that is to say, a perfect cube, com- 
posed of right-angled triangles. 

Thus the human mind in its infaney and inexperience, before it 
had learned the the limits of its faculties, or the things which tran- 
scend its grasp, attempted to dive within, and bring out the profound- 
est secrets of being, by the naked power of reflection. This was 
the system ; the total universe and all its separate phenomena were 
summarily explained and disposed of in this manner. Plato explic- 
itly avows this as the only method. He says: “Is anything more 
rational than to think by the thoughts alone, disengaged from all for- 
eign or sensible agency? To apply at once the pure essence of 
thought in itself to the research of the pure essence of each thing in 
itself? without the ministry of the eye and ear, without, in short, 
any intervention of the body, whose slightest influence only troub- 
les the soul, and prevents its finding wisdom and truth? If we 
are ever to attain a knowledge of the essence of things, must it not 
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be in this manner? During my youth, I had an intense desire to 
learn that science which is termed physics. I felt that it would be 
sublime to know the cause of each thing ; what created, destroyed, 
and sustained it in existence. I was tormented in a thousand ways 
by my efforts to learn whether itis the cold and hot elements in a state 
of corruption, as some pretend, which form animated beings; if itis 
the blood, or air, or tire, that causes us to think ; or whether it is ei- 
ther of these or the brain alone that produces in us all our sensations, 
sight, hearing, and smell; which, in their turn, produce memory and 
imagination: which, by reflection, create science. I reflected also 
on the decomposition of all these things; of the changes which take 
place in the heavens and the earth, and at last would find myself 
confused and wholly disqualified by such researches.” 

Plato confesses his failure. It was the world’s mighty mistake, 
which prevented all science and progress for thousands of years. As 
thus the ancient philosophers believed that by the pure force of rea- 
son they could think themselves into the secrets of nature, arrive at 
first principles and thus construct a science of natural philosophy out 
of simple a priore ideas, so it is still believed, by the great majority, 
that tle metaphysician is to (link himself by the simple power of 
reflection into the seerets of the human soul, and thus unfold its pow- 
ers, capabilities, and attributes, for the construction of a mental phi- 
losophy. In this spirit an erninent American metaphysician has re- 
cently tried his hand at the old problem of cosmogony ; tried to ex- 
cogitate the philosophy of the universe through the powers of thought 
alone. Certainly this is a vast stride backward, for even metaphysi- 
cians generally admit that the @ priort method, in its application to 
physical nature, has been long since exploded. The ground now to 
be taken is, that the study of mind can never rise to the rank of a 
positive, progressive, and practical science, so long as it is pursued 
subjectively, by introspection. Whatever that method is capable of 
afiording we have long since had. We want a fresh impulse in a 
new direction, and this is to be had by contemplating psychology o}- 
jectively, jast as we do physiology. We cannot better present this 
thought than in the language of Mr. Morell :-— 
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“Where a direct, objective material of research exists—one to 
which we can have tunmediate access, which presents actual facts 
and phenomena to our view, and which can be interrogated by in- 
quisitive observation—it is folly to neglect these patent facts, and 
then to retire into the recesses of our own minds to find the laws we 
seck for there. If the subject of research be one which presents no 
tangible material at all; if it be something which can ouly be grasped 
aud realized tn thought ; then thought may undertake to investigate 
it. Take any purely metaphysical question—such as the nature of 
time, or space, or power, or causality—and all we can do is to show 
the relation of such questions to the laws and possibilities of thought 
itself So it is with regard to most moral and religious questions— 
such as the existence of a God, or the immortality of the soul, spee- 
ulatively considered. Here are subjects of research which present 
uo direct and accessible phenomena apart from the process of thought 
by which we realize them. Thought, therefore, must do its best to 
rise trom the visible realities around us, or the felt realities within us, 
to a rational and moral certitude on such matters. But it is not so 
with regard to the human mind. Laying aside all hypothesis on the 
nature or essence of the soul, we have a series of phenomena pre- 
sented in history, in our observation of others, in the facts of our own 
internal consciousness, that are perfectly inexhaustible as illustrations 
of mind, its laws aud its characteristics. The facts of sensation, of 
emotion, of thought, of imagination, of human action, wherever or 
however they present themselves, all form materials of investigation 
to which we are as well able to direct our powers of observation and 
analysis as we are to the outward phenomena of nature herself. 

“Convinced of this truth, many other psychologists have adopted 
the purely empirical method of research. Dugald Stewart, for ex- 
ample, laid great stress upon the idea of reducing psychology to an 
inductive science. Many of the French philosophers, and their fol- 
lowers in Englaud, have doue the same. But in the case of nearly 
all these writers, the inductive method, properly so called, has been 
but very impertectly realized : ‘They thought,’ to use the words of 
Portlage,* ‘that to write a psychology, it was ouly necessary to look 
into the soul as into a peepshow, aud to put down simply what show- 
ed itself’ It was just the same kind of procedure as if, in investiga- 
ting a theory of storms, we were to give as near a deseription of them 
as possible ; designate all the forms of the lightuing flashes, put all 
the rolls of the thunder to musical notes, and, above all things, add 
plenty of information about remarkable and curious storms which 
have taken place here and there.’ 

“In these few words Fortlage has just touched the evil and imper- 
fection under which our empirical psychology has labored. Odserva- 
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tion there has been in abundance, but very little explication ; classi- 
fications have abounded, some more, and some less complete, but we 
have had very little disintegration of individual phenomena into their 
simple elements. Lists of mental faculties have been carefully made 
out and labelled, and then the knowledge of these lists has been al- 
lowed to stand in numberless instances for a knowledge of the thing 
itself. To take an illustration of this method: let us suppose that 
any one endeavoring to investigate philosophically the nature of vege- 
table productions, were first todivide ther into their component parts, 
the root, the stem, the leaf, the flower, the seed, &c. ; and then, hav- 
ing described the varieties of all these separate parts, were to consider 
the work of investigation finished, and the knowledge derived from 
it complete. How imperfect, we at once see, would be the insight 
gained by this procedure into the real nature of the object under re- 
search. To gain any philosophic imsightinto it, it would be necessary 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the chernical elements of the 
vegetable world; to have true ideas concerning the process of cell- 
formation ; to know something in brief of all the wondrous operations 
which science has revealed in connexion with the physiology of plants. 
It would be necessary, moreover, to have some acquaintance with the 
plant as an organic unity; to trace its development from the seed- 
germ upwards; to understand its metamorphoses; in a word: to an- 
alyse the whole thing into us promary elements and simple func- 
tions, instead of giving a mere enumeration of its constituent parts. 

“The case of Psychology is precisely parallel. A mere descriptive 
psychology is just as important, scientifically considered, as a mere 
descriptive botany. It comes, alter all, to little more than a mere 
catalogue of terms; and tends in the long run, when put in the place 
of true science, to become as dry, as formal, as dogmatic in its na- 
ture and as circumscribed in its applications, as are the barren deduc- 
tions of mere a@ priort speculation.” 


Already have the foundations of psychological science been firmly 
laid, and the field of operations outlined. The first great step taken 
in this direction, was the discovery that the soul is linked to the uni- 
verse by a definite mechanisin; that the world acts upon the mind, 
and the mind reacts upon the world through the special agency of 
the nervous system. The name of Sir Charles Bell will be always 
memorable as the pioneer in these grand researches, as having first 
determined the double function of the nerves, one class conveying im- 
pressions from the surface to the centres, and another conveying mo- 
tor impulses from the centres to the muscular system. The spell of 
ages was thus broken. The intelligent principle was no longer an 
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isolated and inapproachable mystery, an anomaly in the scheme of 
universal order, fitted to provoke wonder, but inscrutable to research. 
The first and most difficult step had been taken, which proved that 
the thinking principle is subject to conditions, controlled by laws and 
amenable to analytic scrutiny. It was a grand event in the march 
of discovery ; not only of the highest intrinsic interest, but doubly 
important as being the divergent step which initiated a new science 
full of the promise of great results. And well have these expectations 
been justified. The discovery of reflex action and the independent 
powers of the spinal cord, with which the name of Dr. Marshall 
Hall is associated; the consensual functions of the sensory ganglia 
situated at the base of the brain, as traced by the researches of Dr. 
Carpenter; and the phenomena of the reflex or automatic action of 
the cerebrum as expounded by Dr. Laycock; these views, whatever 
of incompleteness may still characterize them, nevertheless constitute 
a series of advancements in the true direction, and place the study of 
mind upon an immovable, scientific foundation. 

Among the influences which have conspired to bring about this 
great change, and give a new direction to mental inquiries, one of 
the inmost powerful has been the necessities of the physician in the 
treatment of insanity. Any vague theories of mind might answer 
for the metaphysician, the theologian, and merely speculative thinker. 
These could drift in any direction, for as the ocean of abstractions 
was boundless, there was no danger of wrecking upon the shores of 
practicality. But this would not do for the physician. He must 
have a firm foothold upon observed fact ; he was face to face with 
unbending realities, and demanded a knowledge of mind possessing 
the certitude of science, and which could be made of actual profes- 
sional service ; a knowledge that would stand the test of use. What- 
ever may be said in derogation of utilitarianism by philosophers of 
the etherial school, it has nevertheless been the guiding star of the 
world’s progress. Uses and applications, how the hypothesis squares 
with experience, how it will aid practice, are the great touchstones 
ot speculative thought. They control us into sober reason, check our 
too wayward fancies, and forever bring us back from the realms of 
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dream-land to the tangible realities of the world. The ancient phi- 
losophies contemmed the useful and the practical. They exploited 
through the realms of pure thought, rising and falling, swaying, os- 
cillating and gyrating in the boldest style of wrostation, but ever dis- 
daining the vulgar earth; and the penalty was, no forward move- 
ment of the human mind for thousands of years. The mutual de- 
pendence of abstract thought and actual working experience, is be- 
coming ever more close. Science is becoming more practical, and 
practice more scientific. Even in the region of purest abstraction, 
mathematics, we are mainly indebted to its material applications for 
progress during the last two hundred years. Prof. Forbes remarks : 
“The necessities of the natural philosopher have been the prime sour- 
ces of inspiration to the geometer. Of purely mathematical discove- 
ries the great majority have been called forth by the immediate ne- 
cessity arising from some problem requiring solution in astronomy, 
mechanics, optics, or heat. The combinations arising out of exter- 
nal phenomena, are more suggestive of the possible relations of num- 
ber and quantity than is the most unlimited stretch of fancy and im- 
agination ; and I believe it will be conceded that, with few excep- 
tions, theorems of the greatest value and beauty have been more fre- 
quently discovered during the attempts to solve some physical prob- 
lem, than in comprehensive yet indefinite attempts to generalize the 
relations of abstract magnitude.” 

If such be the case even where mathematics is concerned, how 
much more dependent upon the exigences of practice and operative 
art must be the other sciences. As it was a practical professional 
study of the disorders of the human body that led to the elucidation 
of the laws of the human constitution and the creation of physiolo- 
gical science, so it has been, in a great degree, a study of the morbidi- 
ties of the human mind that has led us as far as we have yet pro- 
ceeded on the road to a knowledge of its healthful activities and nor- 
mal operations. 

One of the latest and most considerable contributions to psycho- 
logical science, is the work of Mr. Alexander Bain, “ On the Senses 
and the Intellect, the Emotions and the Will,” in two volumes, of 
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614 and 650 pages respectively. It deals with the subject of men- 
tal phenomena from the physiological side, and undertakes to present 
a complete natural history of the mind, its faculties and emotions. 
Encyclopedic in its seope, it is a comprehensive collection of those 
numerous physiological and mental facts which are ultimately to be 
wrought into a coherent and organized system of mental philosophy. 

A late reviewer remarks of Mr. Bain’seflort: ‘ He has abandoned 
the old method of dividing the mind into so many definite faculties ; 
has seized the unity of its operation; elucidated by the aid of physi- 
ology the primary and spontaneous stages of mental activity ; shown 
the germs of volition as existing in the instinctive impulses of the 
nervous system; and gone some way, at least, into the explication of 
the higher mental phenomena, as resulting from the combinations 
and associations of our primary ideas according to appreciable laws 
of suggestion.” 

But while this work constitutes an important advance in the right 
direction, it is still regarded as but just passing the threshold of sci- 
ence; as valuable for its materials, but defective in exposition ; as a 
fine array of significant facts, but still without that profound analy- 
sis, and sagacious detection of ultimate principles, in which scientific 
progress essentially consists. The rich stock of observations awaits 
the master hand which shall reduce them to order and evolve their laws. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in a late examination of Bain’s work in the 


Medico-Chairurgical Review, while acknowledging its important 


merits, shows clearly its provisional and transitional character.” He 
deals specifically with the second volume, ‘On the Emotions and the 
Will.” Mr. Bain groups and classifies the emotions, as he finds them, 
on the basis of their obvious external attributes, without asking con- 
cerning their origin. Mr. Spencer says this will never do; we must 
go deeper and investigate the development of the emotions, whatcon- 
ditions call them into being and action, and how they grow. In natu- 
ral history, external characters are insuflicient. The naturalist goes 
back to embryology for those deeper clues to relationship and affinity 
which mere external characters fail to afiord. But let us quote Mr. 


Spencer himself :— 
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tion there has been in abundance, but very little explication ; classi- 
fications have abounded, some more, and sore less complete, but we 
have had very little disintegration of individual phenomena into their 
simple elements. Lists of mental faculties have been carefully made 
out and labelled, and then the knowledge of these lists has been al- 
lowed to stand in numberless instances tor a knowledge of the thing 
itself. To take an illustration of this method; let us suppose that 
any one endeavoring to investigate philosophically the nature of vege- 
table productions, were first todivide them into their component parts, 
the root, the stem, the leaf, the flower, the seed, &c. ; and then, hay- 
ing deseribed the varicties of all these separate parts, were to consider 
the work of investigation finished, and the knowledge derived from 
it complete. How imperfect, we at once see, would be the insight 
gained by this procedure into the real nature of the object under re- 
search. To gain any philosophic insight into it, it would be n 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the chemical elements of the 
vegetable world; to have true ideas concerning the process of cell- 
formation ; to know something in brief of all the wondrous operations 
which science has revealed in connexion with the physiology of plants. 
It would be necessary, moreover, to have some acquaintance with the 
plant as an organic unity; to trace its development from the seed- 
germ upwards; to understand its metamorphoses; in a word: to an- 
alyse the whole thing into its primary elements and simple fune- 
tions, instead of giving a mere enumeration of its constituent parts. 
“The case of Psychology is precisely parallel. A mere descriptive 
psychology is just as important, scientitically considered, as a mere 
descriptive botany. It comes, after all, to little more than a mere 
catalogue of terms; and tends in the long run, when put in the place 
of true science, to become as dry, as formal, as dogmatic in its na- 
ture and as circumscribed in its applications, as are the barren deduc- 
tions of mere a priori speculation.” 


Already have the foundations of psychological science been firmly 
laid, and the field of operations outlined. The first great step taken 
in this direction, was the discovery that the soul is linked to the uni- 
verse by a definite mechanisin; that the world acts upon the mind, 
and the mind reacts upon the world through the special agency of 
the nervous system. The name of Sir Charles Bell will be always 
memorable as the pioneer in these grand researches, as having first 
determined the double function of the nerves, one class conveying im- 
pressions from the surface to the centres, and another conveying mo- 
tor impulses from the centres to the muscular system. The spell of 
ages was thus broken. The intelligeut principle was no longer an 
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isolated and inapproachable mystery, an anomaly in the scheme of 
universal order, fitted to provoke wonder, but inscrutable to research. 
The first and most difficult step had been taken, which proved that 
the thinking principle is subject to conditions, controlled by laws and 
amenable to analytic scrutiny. It was a grand event in the march 
of discovery ; not only of the highest intrinsic interest, but doubly 
important as being the divergent step which initiated a new science 
full of the promise of great results. And well have these expectations 
been justified. The discovery of reflex action and the independent 
powers of the spinal cord, with which the name of Dr. Marshall 
Hall is associated ; the consensual functions of the sensory ganglia 
situated at the base of the brain, as traced by the researches of Dr. 
Carpenter; and the phenomena of the reflex or automatic action of 
the cerebrum as expounded by Dr. Laycock; these views, whatever 
of incompleteness may still characterize them, nevertheless constitute 
a series of advancements iy the true direction, and place the study of 
mind upon an immovable, scieutific foundation. 

Among the influences which have conspired to bring about this 
great change, and give a new direction to mental inquiries, one of 
the most powerful has been the necessities of the physician in the 
treatment of insanity. Any vague theories of mind might answer 
for the metaphysician, the theologian, and merely speculative thinker. 
These could drift in any direction, for as the ocean of abstractions 
was boundless, there was no danger of wrecking upon the shores of 
practicality. But this would not do for the physician. He must 
have a firm foothold upon observed fact ; he was face to face with 
unbending realities, and demanded a knowledge of mind possessing 
the certitude of science, and which could be made of actual profes- 
sional service ; a knowledge that would stand the test of use. What- 
ever may be said in derogation of utilitarianism by philosophers of 
the etherial school, it has nevertheless been the guiding star of the 
world’s progress. Uses and applications, how the hypothesis squares 
with experience, how it will aid practice, are the great touchstones 
of speculative thought. They control us into sober reason, check our 
too wayward fancies, and forever bring us back from the realms of 
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“In what has essentially consisted the progress of natural-history 
classification ? Inthe abandonment of grouping by external, conspicu- 
ous characters, and in the making certain internal but all-essential 
characters the bases of groups. Whales are not now arranged along 
with fish, because in their general forms and habits of life they re- 
semble fish ; but they are ranged with mammals, because the type 
of their organization, as ascertained by dissection, corresponds with 
that of mammals. No longer considered as seaweeds in virtue of 
their forms and modes of growth, zoophytes are now shown, by exam- 
ination of their economy, to belong to the animal kingdom. It is 
found, then, that true classification involves analysis. It has turned 
out that the earlier classifications, guided by general resemblances, 
though containing a large amount of truth, and though very useful 
provisionally, were yet in many cases radically wrong; and that the 
real aflinities of organisins, and the real homologies of their parts, 
were to be made out only by examining their hidden structures. An- 
other fact, of great significance in the history of classification, is also 
to be noted. We mean the fact that very frequently the tme rela- 
tions of organisms cannot be made out even by an exhaustive analy- 
sis, if that analysis is confined to the adult structure; but that, in 
many cases, it is needful to examine the structure in its earlier sta- 
ges, and even in its embryotic stage. So difficult was it, for instance, 
to determine the true position of the cirrhipedia among animals, so 
long as mature individuals only were examined, that Cuvier fell into 
the mistake of classing them with mollusca, even after ananatomical 
examination of them; and it was only when their early forms were 
discovered, that they were clearly proved to belong to the crustacea. 
So important, indeed, is the study ot development as a means to classi- 
fication, that the first zoologists now hold it to be the only absolute 
criterion. 

“Here, then, in the advance of natural-history classification, are 
two fundamental facts, which should be borne in mind in classifying 
the emotions. We may, in the first place, study the evolution of the 
emotions up through the various grades of the animal kingdom: ob- 
serving which of them are earliest, and exist with the lowest organi- 
zation and intelligence; in what order the others accompany higher 
endowments ard how they are severely related to the conditions of 
life. In the second place, we may note the emotional differences be- 
tween the lower and the higher human races ; may regard as earlier 
and simpler those feelings which are common to both, and as later 
and more compound those which are characteristic of the most civil- 
ized. In the third place, we may observe the order in which the 
emotions untold during the progress from infancy to maturity. And 
lastly, comparing together these three kinds of emotional develop- 
ment, displayed in the ascending grades of the animal kingdom, im 
the advance of the civilized races, and in individual growth, we may 
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see in what respects they harmonize, and what are the implied gen- 
eral truths. 

“ Having gathered together and generalized these several classes 
of fuets, we should have better means of studying the emotions ana- 
lytically. Setting out with the unquestionable assumption that eve- 
ry new form of emotion making its appearance in the individual or 
the race, is a modification of some pre-existing emotion, or a com- 
pounding of several pre-existing emotions, we should be greatly aid- 
ed by knowing what always are the pre-existing emotions. When, 
for example, we find that the love of accumulation is absent in the 
lower annals and in infancy ; when we see that an infant may ex- 
hibit anger, fear, wonder, while yet it manifests no desire of perma- 
nent possession, and that, without any conception of property, a brute 
may show attachment, jealousy, love of approbation ; we may sus- 
pect that the love of property is compounded out of simpler and 
deeper feelings. We may conclude that as, when a dog hides a bone, 
there must exist in him a prospective gratification of hunger ; so 
there must similarly at first, in all cases where anything is secured 
or taken possession of, exist an ideal excitement of the feeling which 
that thing will gratify. We.may further conclude that when the in- 
telligence is such that a variety of objects come to be utilized for dif- 
ferent purposes ; when, as among savages, divers wants are satisfied 
through the articles appropriated for weapons, shelter, clothing, or- 
nament, the act of appropriating comes to be one constantly involv- 
ing agreeable associations, and one which is, therefore, pleasurable, 
irrespective of the end subserved. Add to which, that when, as in 
civilized life, the property acquired is of a kind not conducing to one 
order of gratification in particular, but is capable of administering to 
all gratifications, the pleasure of acquiring property grows more dis- 
tinet from each of the various pleasures subserved ; more completely 
diflerentiated into a separate emotion.” 


These passages give us the key to Mr. Spencer's method of treat- 
ing the whole subject of mind, in his very able and original work, 
the “ Principles of Psychology.’ This volume is perhaps the most 
masterly and powerful attempt yet made to place mental philosophy 
upon a broad and positive basis. The brief space to which this ar- 
ticle is limited forbids anything like an analysis of the work, but Mr. 
Morell has seized and briefly stated its fundamental idea as follows : 


“ The universal law of intelligence flows directly from the co-opera- 
tion of mind and nature, in the genesis of our ideas. It is this; that 
just in proportion as there is a persistency in the order or relationship 
of events in nature, so will there be a persistency in the connexion 
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that subsists between the corresponding states of consciousness. The 


. . 
succession or co-existence of external phenomena produces, of course, 


a like succession or co-existence in our mental perceptions; and when 
any two psychical states often occur together, there is at length es- 
tablished an internal tendency for those states always to recur in the 
same order. Starting, therefore, from this law, the author first traces 
the growth of the human intelligence through the lower phenomena 
of reflex action and instinct; then shows how our unconscious life 
merges into a succession of conscious phenomena ; and, lastly, carries 
us upwards through the regions of memory, &e., to the highest exer- 
cise of reason, and the normal! development of the feelings.” 

And again we have to notice how all science and philosophy are 
perpetually brought to the test of living practice. A casual reader 
dipping into Spencer's Psychology, would be very likely to pronounce 
it of all books the most remote from anything practical, the most ut- 
terly unserviceable and hopeless. Yet such a conclusion would be 
very wide of the truth. From all that has been said, we should al- 
ready be prepared to expect “ fruit,’—valuable, usetul results of the 
later method of studying the mental nature of man. Though the 
field has not been long occupied, and its cultivators are comparatively 
few, yet such is its abounding promise that we are even now war- 
ranted in expecting important benefits. Mr. Spencer has lately pub- 
lished a work on “ Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical,” 
which gives valuable evidence of what we may expect from thorough 
discipline in the study of mind, on the side of positive science. It 
gives a brief but excellent exposition of the order in which the facul- 
ties evolve, and the order of studies which should correspond ; a state- 
ment which was greatly needed, was no where else to be found, and 
which we notice with pleasure is being gratefully appreciated and 
acknowledged by the most prominent educators of the country. The 
book is invaluable as the result of an all-sided study of character, in 
the full circle of its elements; a study not merely of mind in the nar- 
row, metaphysical sense—that is as a mysterious entity detached from 
all connexions—but rather of the study of Man, in the completeness 
of his powers. The sterility of pure metaphysics is perhaps in no 
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way more conspicuously displayed than when brought to the test of 


education. This is inevitable. Having ignored the physiological 
element of our pature, its philosophy becomes so grossly imperfect 
that it seems hardly entitled to serious attention. Education involves 
the growth, culture and management of the whole being, and, as all 
its parts are bound into an indissoluble unit, he who has limited his 
views to a single phase is just so far disqualified for dealing with the 
subject. He alone is competent to treat the philosophy of education, 
who can grasp the largest questions in their mutual bearings. Mr. 
Spencer's work is remarkable in this respect. We might cite many 
illustrative passages, but one, from ‘ Physical Education,” must suf- 
fice 


“ For Nature is a strict accountant ; and if you demand of her in 
one direction more than she is prepared to lay out, she balances the 
account by making a deduction elsewhere. If you will let her fol- 
low her own course, taking care to supply, in night quantities and 
kinds, the raw materials of bodily and mental growth required at 
each age, she will eventually produce an individual more or less 
evenly developed. If, however, you insist on premature or undue 
growth of any one part, she will, with more or less protest, concede 
the point; bat that she may do your extra work, she must leave 
some of her more important work undone, Let it never be forgotten 
that the amount of vital energy which the body at any moment pos- 
sesses is limited; and that, being limited, it is impossible to get from 
it more than a fixed quantity of results. In a child or youth the de- 
mands upon this vital energy are various and urgent. As before 
pointed out, the waste consequent on the day's bodily exercise has to 
be repaired; the wear of brain entailed by the day's study has to be 
made good; a certain additional growth of body has to be provided 
jor; and also a certain additional growth of brain: add to which the 
amount of energy absorbed in the digestion of the large quantity of 
food required for meeting these many demands. Now, that to divert 
an excess of energy into any one of these channels is to abstract it 
from the others, is not only manifest a prrort, but may be shown 4 
postervort from the experience of every one. Every one knows, for 
instance, that the digestion of a heavy meal makes such a demand on 
the system as to produce lassitude of mind and body, ending not un- 
frequently in sleep. Every one knows, too, that excess of bodily ex- 
ereise diminishes the power of thought—that the temporary prostra- 
tion following any sudden exertion, or the fatigue produced by a thir- 
ty miles’ walk, is accompanied by a disinclination to mental effort ; 
that, after a month's pedestrian tour, the mental inertia is such that 
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some days are required to overcome it; and that in peasants who 
spend their lives in muscular labour, the activity of mind is very 
small. Again, it is a truth familiar to all that during those fits of 
extreme rapid growth which sometimes occur in childhood, the great 
abstraction of energy is shown in the attendant prostration, bedily 
and mental. Once more, the facts that violent muscular exertion 
after eating will stop digestion, and that children who are early put 
to hard labour become stunted, similarly exhibit the antagonism— 
similarly imply that excess of activity in one direction involves defi- 
ciency of it in other directions. Now, the law which is thus mani- 
fest in extreme cases holds in all cases. These injurious abstractions 
of energy as certainly take place when the undue demands are slight 
and constant, as when they are great and sudden. Hence, if in 
— the expenditure in mental labour exceeds that which nature 

ad provided for; the expenditure for other purposes falls below 
what it should have been: and evils of one kind or other are iney- 
itably entailed. Let us briefly consider these evils. 

* Supposing the over-activity of brain not to be extreme, but to ex- 
ceed the normal activity only in a moderate degree, there will be 
nothing more than some slight reaction on the development of the 
body : the stature falling a little below that which it would else have 
reached ; or the bulk being less than it would have been; or the 
quality of tissue being not so good. One or more of these efiects must 
necessarily occur. The extra quantity of blood supplied to the brain, 
not only during the period of mental exertion, but during the subse- 
quent period in which the waste of cerebral substance is being made 
good, is blood that would else have been circulating through the 
limbs and viscera; and the amount of growth or repair for which 
that blood would have supplied materials, is lost. This physical re- 
action being certain, the question is, whether the gain resulting from 
the extra culture is equivalent to the loss ’—-whether defect of bod- 
ily growth, or the want of that structural perfection which gives 
high vigour and endurance, is compensated for by the additional 
knowledge gained ? 

“When the excess of mental exertion is greater, there follow re- 
sults far more serious ; telling not only against bodily perfection, but 
against the perfection of the brain itself. It is a physiological law, 
first pointed out by M. Isidore St. Hilaire, and to which attention has 
been drawn by Mr. Lewes in his essay on Dwarfs and Giants, that 
there is an antagonism between growth and development. By 
growth, as used in this antithetical sense, is to be understood increase 
of size; by development, increase of structure. And the law is, 
that great activity in either of these processes involves retardation or 
arrest of the other. A familiar illustration is furnished by the cases 
of the caterpillar and the chrysalis. In the caterpillar there is ex- 
tremely rapid augmentation of bulk ; but the structure is scarcely at 
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all more complex when the caterpillar is full-grown than when it is 
small. In the chrysalis the bulk does not increase ; on the contrary, 
weight is lost during this stage of the creature's life; but the elabo- 
ration of a more complex structure goes on with great activity. The 
antagonism, here so clear, is less traceable in higher creatures, be- 
cause the two processes are carried on together. But we see it pretty 
well illustrated among ourselves by contrasting the sexes. A girl 
develops in body and mind rapidly, and ceases to grow comparatively 
early. A boy's bodily and mental development is slower, and his 
growth greater. At the age when the one is mature, finished, and 
having all faculties in full play, the other, whose vital energies have 
been more directed towards increase of size, is relatively incomplete 
in strueture; and shows it in a comparative awkwardness, bodily 
and mental. Now this law is true not only of the organism as a 
whole, but of each separate part. The abnormally rapid advance 
of any part in respect of structure involves premature arrest of its 
growth ; and this happens with the organ of the mind as certainly 
as with any other organ. The brain, which during early years is 
relatively large in mass but imperfect in structure, wall, if required to 
perform its functions with undue activity, undergo a structural ad- 
vance greater than is appropriate to the age; but the ultimate efiect 
will be a falling short of the size and power that would else have 
been attained. And this is a part cause—probably the chief cause 
—why precocious children, and youths who up to a certain time 
were carrying all before them, so often stop short and disappoint the 
high hopes of their parents.” 


The wide diffusion of such a work as this will be of great public 
service. (Great ignorance prevails upon this class of subjects. Many 
narrow prejudices and noxious superstitions still linger. And yet 
men are perpetually forced to judge, decide, and act upon questions 
involving states of mind, and consequent responsibility, liberty, and 
life. We therefore bid a hearty God-speed to all proper and effective 
eflorts for popular enlightenment in this direction. 
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INVOLUNTARY CONFESSIONS. By Francis Wuaarton.* 


Mr. Raw tinson, as his motto to the Bampton Lectures of 1859, 
takes the following from Aristotle :— 

“ Por WITH THE TRUE ALL THINGS THAT EXIST ARE IN HARMONY ; 
BUT WITH THE FALSE THE TRUE AT ONCE DISAGREES. 

This conflict between the true and false arises in all cases where 
guilt is attempted to be sereened by human contrivance. The mind 
involuntarily becomes its own prosecutor. It drops at each point 
evidence to prove its guilt. Each statemeut that it makes—each 
subterfuge to which it resorts—each pretext it suggests—is a witness 
that it prepares and qualifies for admission on trial. In this, and in 
the universality of the psychological truth that guilt cannot keep its 
counsel, we may find an attribute of divine justice by which crime 
is made involuntarily its own avenger. Man cannot conceal the 
topic of a great crime, either anticipated or committed. It some- 
times leaps out of him convulsively in dreams; sometimes a false 
cunning leads him to talk about it to know what suspicions may be 
afloat; sometimes that sort of madness which unpels people to dash 
themselves from a high tower, forces him to the disclosure. Even 
his silence tells against him ; and when it does not, the tremor of the 
body supplies the place of the tremor of the mind. Nor can he keep 
peace with his associates. There is a disruptive power in a con- 
sciousness of common guilt, which produces a hatred so demonstra- 
tive, that, if it does not supply the proof, it attracts the suspicion of 
a great wrong having been done. 

In the preparation for crime the most astute fail. Poison has to 
be obtained somewhere. For domestic purposes it might be boldly 


* “INVOLUNTARY CONFESSIONS: A Monograph. By Francis Wharton.” 
Mr. W. says: “ The following pages are taken from the closing chapter of the 
second edition of a treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, now issuing frem the 
press, under the editorship of Dr. ALFRED STILLE and myself. They are placed 
in the present shape for independent distribution, as bearing on one or two 
branches of study distinct from that of the book in which they primarily 
appear.” 
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purchased ; but the poisoner, in a vast majority of cases, is impelled 
to a more circuitous course. He buys it to kill vermin, and then 
gives a false excuse—as in a case where the prisoner pointed to a 
mouse which he said was killed by the poison, when in fact it tarned 
out that the mouse was not so killed. He places a loaded pistol on 
his person on a pretext which he takes care to announce, but which 
turns out in like manner to be false. There is, in almost every kind 
of crime, a swelling of the upper soil which shows the subterranean 
road which the criminal travelled. it would seem as if it were a 
germinal element of guilt that it cannot work without such memo- 
rials. The most adroit hand may get witnesses away from the in- 
tended spot—the greatest caution may be shown in the purchasing, 
the collecting or the fashioning of instruments—but still the traces 
remain, ready to increase the presumption, if not the positive mate- 
rial for conviction. , 

At the Shrewsbury races, in November, 1356, appeared two young 
men, each of whom had large stakes involved—in each case those 
of life and death. “ Polestar,”’ one of the horses entered, belonged to 
John Parsons Cook; a sporting character and spendthrift, and not 
much besides. He had inherited a considerable estate, but a large 
portion of this had gone in dissipation, and now, the result of the 
race was to decide whether the remnant was to be doubled or des- 
troyed. Watehing him pretty closely, though with an off-hand fa- 
miliarity which required an experienced eye to penetrate, was Wil- 
liam Palmer, a man several years his senior, whose fortune, which 
had also been considerable, was now entirely gone. The “ Chicken” 
was Palmer's horse, and on this he had ventured enormous bets. 
But he had a double game. Ruin, it is true, was imminent, but 
there was a method of escape. He was a medical man, and he had 
discovered the fatal properties of strychnine—how that it produced a 
disease scarcely to be distinguished from lock-jaw—how it could be 
administered without exciting the victim's attention—what was the 
minimum dose necessary to take life, aud how, when this dose alone 
was administered, the poison was dispersed, leaving no traces behind. 
He had a book in which these points were stated, and to make him- 
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self certain, he not only turned down the book at the place, but 
made a memorandum giving the substance in his note-book. He 
was a man of the world, and he made himself, without appearing to 
do so, thoroughly master not only of Cook’s confidence, but of his 
secrets. He knew that Cook had a disease which produced sores on 
the tongue which might be considered, if talked about in the right 
light, as the cause of lock-jaw, so he proceeded to tell about them in 
this light. He knew how to imitate hand-writing. So he wrote a 
paper by which Cook acknowledged himself his debtor in a sum suf- 
ficient to absorb all Cook’s efieets. “ Polestar’ won, and “ Chicken” 
was beaten. Palmer, in his careless, sporting way, borrowed Cook's 
winnings to pay his losses. Then every thing was ready to poison 
Cook, and the work was done with complete coolness and success. 
A little preliminary sickness was induced, during which nothing 
could be more kind and yet less officious than Palmer's attentions. 
It is true the strychnine had to be bought, but this was done in a 
circuitous way, and under a false color. Then it had to be admin- 
istered, but two medical men, of undoubted probity, were called in, 
and as they recommended pills, it was very easy to substitute pills 
of strychnine for pills of rhubarb. So Cook was killed, and this so 
subtly, that the attending physician gave a certificate of apoplexy. 
As to the post-mortem, Palmer knew it would not amount to much, 
nor did it. No strychnine was discovered, but here the nerves of 
Palmer gave way. He showed an undue fidgetiness while the ex- 
atminations were going on. He tried to tamper with the vessels in 
which the parts to be examined were placed. Then, also, the note he 
produced to show Cook's indebtedness to him was suspected ; and then 
Cook's betting-book could not be found. This led to Palmer's arrest. 
The first medical authorities in England proved that Cook’s death 
came from strychnine and nothing else. The apothecaries from 
whor the strychnine was bought, attracted by the discoveries, identi- 
fied Palmer. Ina dark passage he was seen to drop something into 
a glass for the sick man, but the passage was not so dark but that 
he was observed. Then his note-book turned up, showing how ac- 
quainted he was with the poison. And upon these facts, skillful as 
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he was, and completely as he had covered up his guilt from the su- 
perficial eye, he was convicted and executed. 

Intimations are to be tested by the character of the party from 
whom they ermanate. In the present connection, they may be divid- 
ed into three classes. 

Direct intimations are the least frequent. The coarse old feudal 
baron, over whom there was no law which would interfere to make 
a threat defeat itseli—whose importance depended upon the emphasis 
with whieh he pursued his enernies—to whose temper deceit was in- 
tolerable—threatened dashingly, and performed implacably. So the 
Scotch clansman followed his hereditary vengeance until the last of 
the tribe he hated was extinguished. 

Now in these cases there was neither parsimony nor insincerity in 
the threat, and no reserve in the exeeution. What was said was 
meant. It is only, however, in the rudest and most lawless states 
of society that we now find this phase. In a community where 
there is a justice of the peace, to threaten life is followed by a bind- 
ing over to keep the peace ; and such a threat, therefore, is rarely 
heard except as a bluster. Civilization, it is true, has not extracted 
the venom from homicide, but it has silenced its rattle. 

There are cases, however, where the rattle is still heard. A pur- 
pose of vengeance may be whispered in a friend’s ear. Among men 
over whom there is no law, in the mountain slopes or prairie sweeps 
to which no jurisdiction except that of the vigilance committee has 
reached—among the hunters of the wilderness who have preceded 
law, or the wreckers of the coast who have defied it, or the outcasts 
of the city who have been rejected by it—in those cases of domestic 
outrage where social usage seems to permit vengeance being taken 
into private hands—here threats may be the precursors of deeds. 
Desperation also gives out the same warning ; and in such cases the 
warning uttered is of real consequence. 

Then, again, a threat which may be meant merely as bravado, 
may afterwards become a real and desperate purpose. Provocation 
—opportunity—the desire to save the character from the imputation 
of mere bullying—may stitien the attempt to frighten into an at- 
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self certain, he not only turned down the book at the place, but 
made a memorandum giving the substance in his note-book. He 
was a man of the world, and he made himself, without appearing to 
do so, thoroughly master not only of Cook's confidence, but of his 
secrets. He knew that Cook had a disease which produced sores on 
the tongue which might be considered, if talked about in the right 
light, as the cause of lock-jaw, so he proceeded to tell about them in 
this light. He knew how to imitate hand-writing. So he wrote a 
paper by which Cook acknowledged himself his debtor in a sum suf- 
ficient to absorb all Cook's effects. “ Polestar’’ won, and “ Chicken” 
was beaten. Palmer, in his careless, sporting way, borrowed Cook's 
winnings to pay his losses. Then every thing was ready to poison 
Cook, and the work was done with complete coolness and success. 
A little preliminary sickness was induced, during which nothing 
could be more kind and yet less officious than Palmer’s attentions. 
It is true the strychnine had to be bought, but this was done in a 
circuitous way, and under a false color. Then it had to be admin- 
istered, but two medical men, of undoubted probity, were called im, 
and as they recommended pills, it was very easy to substitute _ pills 
of strychnine for pills of rhubarb. So Cook was killed, and this so 
subtly, that the attending physician gave a certificate of apoplexy. 
As to the post-mortem, Palmer knew it would not amount to much, 
nor did it. No strychnine was discovered, but here the nerves of 
Palmer gave way. He showed an undue fidgetiness while the ex- 
aminations were going on. He tried to tamper with the vessels in 
which the parts to be examined were placed. Then, also, the note he 
produced to show Cook's indebtedness to him was suspected ; and then 
Cook’s betting-book could not be found. This led to Palmer's arrest. 
The first medical authorities in England proved that Cook’s death 
came from strychnine and nothing else. The apothecaries from 
whom the strychnine was bought, attracted by the discoveries, identi- 
fied Palmer. Ina dark passage he was seen to drop something into 
a glass for the sick man, but the passage was not so dark but that 
he was observed. Then his note-book turned up, showing how ac- 
quainted he was with the poison. And upon these facts, skillful as 
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he was, and completely as he had covered up his guilt from the su- 
perticial eye, he was convicted and executed. 

Intimations are to be tested by the character of the party from 
whom they emanate. In the present connection, they may be divid- 
ed into three classes. 

Direct intimations are the least frequent. The coarse old feudal 
baron, over whom there was no law which would interfere to make 
a threat defeat itseli—whose importance depended upon the emphasis 
with whieh he pursued his enermies—to whose temper deceit was in- 
tolerable—threatened dashingly, and performed implacably. So the 
Scotch clansman followed his hereditary vengeance until the last of 
the tnbe he hated was extinguished. 

Now in these cases there was neither parsimony nor insincerity iu 
the threat, and no reserve in the exeeution. What was said was 
meant. It is only, however, in the rudest and most lawless states 
of society that we now find this phase. In a community where 
there is a justice of the peace, to threaten life is followed by a bind- 
ing over to keep the peace ; and such a threat, therefore, is rarely 
heard except as a bluster. Civilization, it is true, has not extracted 
the venom from hornicide, but it has silenced its rattle. 

There are cases, however, where the rattle is still heard. A pur- 
pose of vengeance may be whispered in a friend’s ear. Among men 
over whom there is no law, in the mountain slopes or prairie sweeps 
to which no jurisdiction except that of the vigilance committee has 
reached—among the hunters of the wilderness who have preceded 
law, or the wreckers of the coast who have defied it, or the outcasts 
of the city who have been rejected by it—in those cases of domestic 
outrage where social usage seems to permit vengeance being taken 
into private hands—here threats may be the precursors of deeds, 
Desperation also gives out the same warning ; and in such cases the 
warning uttered is of real consequence. 

Then, again, a threat which may be meant merely as bravado, 
may afterwards become a real and desperate purpose. Provocation 
—opportunity—the desire to save the character from the imputation 
of mere bullying—may stiflen the attempt to frighten into an at- 
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tempt to destroy. Or again, a settled animosity may be produced 
which may lead, though circuitously, to secret mischief. 

Taking out these exceptions, however, and assuming the case to be 
one of a man of ordinary prudence, where there is no proved settled 
purpose of revenge, and in a community where the usual restraints 
of the law are applied, it becomes very unsate to connect threats pre- 
viously uttered by such a party with a recent homicide. “ The ten- 
dency of such a prediction,” says Mr. Bentharm, “is to obstruct its 
own accomplishment. By threatening a man, you put him upon his 
guard, and force him to have recourse to such means of protection as 
the force of the law, or any extra-judicial powers which he may have 
at command, may be capable of afiording him.” In the case last 
put, itis not likely that the one who really accomplished a deed 
which would lead to condign punishment, was the one who publicly 
threatened it. 

Then, however, comes the amuscade intimation. The more re- 
fined society becomes, the more likely is this kind of preparation to 
precede crime. It may be adopted to lull the victim. When the 
massacres of St. Bartholomew were planned, the Huguenot chiefs 
were invited to Paris on the pretence of the wedding between Henry 
of Navarre and Margaret of Valois. ‘“ This politeness of the Italian 
(Queen is very suspicious, said the more wary of them; “ she kisses 
whom she would betray.” But they went, were caressed, and were 
massacred. 

The Admiral Coligny had been wounded by an assassin under the 
pay of the Duke of Guise. He lay helpless on his sick-bed, when 
Charles 1X., then a boy of only nineteen, but thoroughly schooled by 
his malign mother, was announced. The Huguenots were thorough- 
ly aroused by the attack on the admiral. The preparations for 
crushing them, however, were not then complete. It was necessary 
that they should be quieted and kept together. So Charles entered 
into the admiral’s chamber, and throwing his arms around the aged 
warrior, said, “ Father, you received the wounds, but J the sorrow.” 
Two or three nights afterwards, Coligny, hacked and helpless as he 
was, was torn from his bed and cut to pieces. Then his body was 
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dragged through the streets, and at last his trank was kicked about 
like a foot-ball in the presence and for the diversion of the young 
king, who had shortly before embraced it. ‘“ Had it been the mo- 
ther,” said the survivors, “ we would have had suspicion ; but it was 
ouly the boy.” Here was the Medicean mask—the very luxury of 
artifice in Which Catharine of Medicis enveloped herself when about 
to commit a crime ; and yet, from its very excess, it was a premoni- 


tion. Soit is that subtle guilt, in the very degree to which its subtlety 


is relined, gives its own warning, and at all events invokes its own 
retribution. Forthe recoil of St. Bartholomew's night destroyed the 


House of Valois far more etiectually than did the massacre of the 
Haguenots. Charles 1X. died only a few years after, of a disease in 
wluch nervous horror, if not remorse, was the prime agent, and so 
did men turn from him, even in Catholic Paris, that his body was de- 
serted when on its way to the grave, and was followed to St. Denis 
by only three private gentlemen. “His brother, Henry ILL, who sue- 
ceeded him, was the last of his race. 

Cowardice may work in the same way, from the fear of being 
struck back, if a face-to-face blow be attempted. So it was with 
James 1, :— 

“ Willing to wound, and yet efraid to strike.” 

When he was rolling the execution of the Earl of Somerset as 
a sweet morsel in his mouth, he hung about the neck and slabbered 
over the face of that unfortunate favorite. It is not that he wanted 
to entrap—NSomerset was caught already. Nor did he want to pre- 


vent detection, for he afterwards shrank from the moral consequence © 


of the deed. It was merely because he was physically afraid of a 
collision. 

Then come precautionary intimations. Of these the following 
may be taken as illustrations. Captain Donellan was tried in War- 
wick, in 1781, for poisoning Sir Theodosius Boughton, on whose 
estates his wile had a reversionary interest. The defendant had no 
doubt long formed a plan by which the deceased was to be removed. 
To exclude suspicion, the idea was thrown out long in advance that 
the latter's health was desperate—that his impradence was con- 
stantly heaping up causes to produce it. 
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When Sir Thomas Overbury was in the Tower, and when the 
arrangements for his poisoning, under the direction of the Countess 
of Somerset, were made, the doctors whom the Countess had in pay, 
were careful long before the poison took etlect, to announce that the 
patient was very sick, and indeed “ past all recovery.” It wasa 
trick to prevent surprise. 

Then come prophetic intimations. Those who approach a crime 
under the stress, either felt or assumed, of a supernatural decree, 
often move with the pomp worthy of so grand a mission. The mut- 
tered forebodings of the fanatic precede the fanatic’s blow. The 
assassinations of John of Leyden and the assassinations of Joe Smith 
were always ushered in by intimations, more or less obseure, that 
the intended victim had fallen under the divine ban. Nor can we 
dismiss this as mere hypocrisy. The consciousness, though only par- 
tially sincere, of a supernatural impulse, cannot be completely 
repressed. The Greek tragedians felt this when they made those 
who ineditated, under such an impulse, a deed of blood, bear wit- 
ness to their awful mission by their dark forebodings to him they 
would destroy. So it was that Clytemnestra stalked over the stage, 
relating to the sympathetic chorus the terrors before her eyes and the 
fate by which she was driven, and so it was they ejaculated back 
their admiring horrors. So it was with the first Napoleon, with 
whom this sense of the supernatural was sometimes master, some- 
times creature. He knew how to use it to overreach others; but he 
knew not how to use it without its sometimes overreaching himself. 
In the very face of policy he could not always conceal within him- 
self, the decrees of destiny with which he supposed himself charged. 
Thus the death of the Duke d’ Enghien was muttered forth by him 
long before the fatal arrest; and so before sovereign houses ceased to 
reign came the intimations of this vice-regent of destiny that the 
decree was about to issue. It was not mere threats—it was not am- 
buscade—it was the involuntary witness born against itself by crime 
acting under the guise of fate. 

Among the vulgar these intimations are not unfrequent. Mur- 
derers, especially in the lower walks of life, are frequently found 
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busy for sometime previous to the act in throwing out dark hints, 
spreading rumors, or uttering prophecies relative to the impending 
fate of their intended victims. Susannah Holroyd was convicted at 
the Laneaster assizes of 1816, for the murder of her husband, her 
son, and the child of another person. About a month before com- 
mitting the crime, the prisoner told the mother of the child that she 
had had her fortune read, and that, within six weeks, three funerals 
would go from her door, namely, that of her husband, her son, and 
of the child of the person whom she was then addressing. And 50, 
on the tnal of Zephon in Philadelphia, in 1545, it was shown that 
the prisoner, who was a negro, had got an old fortune-teller in the 
neighborhood, of great authority among the blacks, to prophesy the 
death of the deceased, 

Where there is a family or local superstition, it may be invoked 
for the same purpose. Thus Miss Blandy, when her preparations 
for poisoning her father were in progress, threw out references to the 
supernatural music with which the house was pretended to be per- 
vaded ; music which, according to tradition, betokened a death in 
twelve months. 

It is in the several classes of intimations, most of them involun- 
tary, that we find another instance of the self-detective power of 
guilt. 

Extraordinary affection is often simulated before a near relative 
is removed by poisoning. Thus, a husband is reconciled to and lives 
with his wife whom he intends to dispatch ; and a wife, as in Mrs. 
Chapman's case, beeomes singularly demonstrative in her public 
attentions to her husband. Mary Blandy, at the time her father 
was writhing under poisons she had herself administered, garlanded 
him over with caresses so inappropriate to his condition as to become 
the subject of suspicion then, aud items of proof afterwards. So in- 
dustrious declarations of friendliness aud fairness are not unfrequently 
thrown out prior to an assassination. 

Incoherence at Crime.—* Providence,” said Mr. Webster, in his 
speech in Knapp’s case, “ hath so ordained, and doth so govern things, 
that those who break the great law of Heaven by shedding man’s 

Vor. XVII. No. 3. D 
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When Sir Thomas Overbury was in the Tower, and when the 
arrangements for his poisoning, under the direction of the Countess 
of Somerset, were made, the doctors whom the Countess had in pay, 
were careful long before the poison took eflect, to announce that the 
patient was very sick, and indeed “ past all recovery.” It was a 
trick to prevent surprise. 

Then come prophetic intimations. Those who approach a crime 
under the stress, either felt or assumed, of a supernatural decree, 
often move with the pomp worthy of so grand a mission. The mut- 
tered forebodings of the fanatic precede the fanatic’s blow. The 
assassinations of John of Leyden and the assassinations of Joe Smith 
were always ushered in by intimations, more or less obscure, that 
the intended victim had fallen under the divine ban. Nor can we 
dismiss this as mere hypocrisy. The consciousness, though only par- 
tially sincere, of a supernatural impulse, cannot be completely 
repressed. The Greek tragedians felt this when they made those 
who meditated, under such an impulse, a deed of blood, bear wit- 
ness to their awful mission by their dark forebodings to him they 
would destroy. So it was that Clytemnestra stalked over the stage, 
relating to the sympathetic chorus the terrors before her eyes and the 
fate by which she was driven, and so it was they ejaculated back 
their admiring horrors. So it was with the first Napoleon, with 
whom this sense of the supernatural was sometimes master, some- 
times creature. He knew how to use it to overreach others; but he 
knew not how to use it without its sometimes overreaching himself. 
In the very face of policy he could not always conceal within him- 
self, the decrees of destiny with which he supposed himself charged. 
Thus the death of the Duke d’Enghien was muttered forth by him 
long before the fatal arrest; and so before sovereign houses ceased to 
reign came the intimations of this vice-regent of destiny that the 
decree was about to issue. It was not mere threats—it was not am- 
buscade—it was the involuntary witness born against itself by crime 
acting under the guise of fate. 

Among the vulgar these intimations are not unfrequent. Mur- 
derers, especially in the lower walks of life, are frequently found 
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busy for sometime previous to the act in throwing out dark hints, 
spreading rumors, or uttering prophecies relative to the impending 
fate of their intended victims. Susannah Holroyd was convicted at 
the Lancaster assizes of 1816, for the murder of her husband, her 
son, and the child of another person. About a month before com- 
mitting the crime, the prisoner told the mother of the child that she 
had had her fortune read, and that, within six weeks, three funerals 
would go from her door, namely, that of her husband, her son, and 
of the child of the person whom she was then addressing. And so, 
on the tral of Zephon in Philadelphia, in 1545, it was shown that 
the prisoner, who was a negro, had got an old fortune-teller in the 
neighborhood, of great authority among the blacks, to prophesy the 
death of the deceased, 

Where there is a lamily or local superstition, it may be invoked 
for the same purpose. Thus Miss Blandy, when her preparations 
jor poisoning her futher were in progress, threw out references to the 
supernatural music with which the house was pretended to be per- 
vaded ; music which, according to tradition, betokened a death in 
twelve months, 

It is in the several classes of intimations, most of them involun- 
tary, that we find another instance of the self-detective power of 
guilt. 

Extraordinary affection is often simulated before a near relative 
is removed by poisoning. Thus, a husband is reconciled to and lives 
with his wife whom he intezds to dispatch ; and a wife, as in Mrs. 
Chapman's case, becomes singularly demonstrative in her public 
attentions to her husband. Mary Blandy, at the time her father 
was writhing under poisons she had herself administered, garlanded 
him over with caresses so inappropriate to his condition as to become 
the subject of suspicion then, aud items of proof afterwards. So in- 
dustrious declarations of friendliness and fairness are not unfrequently 
thrown out prior to an assassination. 

Incoherence at Crime.—* Providence,” said Mr. Webster, in his 
speech in Knapp’s case, “ hath so ordained, and doth so govern things, 
that those who break the great law of Heaven by shedding man's 
Vou. XVII. No. 3. D 
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blood, seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. Discovery must come, 
sooner or later. A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, 
every thing, every circumstance, connected with the time and place ; 
a thousand ears cateh every whisper ; a thousand excited minds in- 
tensely dwell on the scene, shedding all their light, and ready to 
kindle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery.” 

While there is on the one band this concentration of observation, 
there ts an almost unlimited multiplication of points to be observed. 
The criminal stands in the position of a country which has a coast 
line of indefinite extent, compelled to meet an adversary whose pow- 
erful and vigilant fleet commands the seas. There is this distinction, 
however, between the cases. The coast line may be broken without 
ruin, but not so the line of a erimmimal’s defence. A single false posi- 
tion in his plans—suech, for instance, as the omission to wash off a 
blood-stain—the leaving a letter or a paper disclosing entity, im the 
rooui—the forgetting that snow was on the ground, by which foot- 
prints could be tracked—over-industry in setting up a sham defence 
—sudden forgetfulness in answering to a real and not a feigned name 
—is destruction. And yet this is the necessity of all who seek to 
cover up guilt. They are acting a part which, to be perfectly acted, 
requires perteet skill, perfect composure, perfect foresight, perfect 
powers of sell-transposition. Now we all know how impossible it is 
for even the most consummate actor to be truce to an assumed char- 
acter for an hour, and this under the tension of the stage. Yet this 
is required of a crmmal constantly, in the lassitude of home, as 
well as in the excitement of public observation, in his chamber as 
well as in the court-house. 

Of all the great poisoners, the most stealthy and feline, we have 
been told, was the widow Zwanziger, known in history by the 
name of her last husband, the Privy-Councillor Ursinus, of Berlin. 
Madam de Brinvilliers was an enthusiast, who poisoned with a spread 
and diguity of civeumstances which necessarily invited detection. 
The widow Zwanziger, on the other hand, slid softly about from 
house to house, poisoning unobtrusively. So quiet and home-like 
were her attentions to the deceased—so deep and yet so well con- 
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trolled her grief—so completely her whole deportment that of a ten- 
der, sober, and yet undemonstrative friend, that when her lover, who 
began to be tired of her—her husband, of whem she began to be 
tired—her aunt, whose heir she was—successively sickened and died ; 
she was the last who would have been suspected of having dispatehed 
them. Yet this most experienced, self-diseiplined, and wary of poi 
soners—this actress so consummate that to the end she played the 
parts of a lady of fashion, and the sentimental and pietistic poetess 
with a perfection that showed uo flaw—was eareless enough, when 
engaged in such common game as the poisoning, as if merely to 
keep her hand in, of an ordinary man-servant—to leave the arsenic 
open in a room where her intended victim, made curious by one or 
two abortive operations she had attempted on him, scented it out, 
carried it to a chemist, and established the fact that it was of the 
same character with the poison by which she had seasoned some 
prunes she had been giving to him for dessert. 

Equally wary and artistie, though in a diflerent line of guilt, was 
Fauntleroy, perhaps the most complete forger of modern tumes. He 
was subtle, reticent, accomplished, and imperturbable. In a long 
course of years, he perfected a system of forgery, by means of which 
he obtained the transfer of stocks entered in the Bank of England, 
in the names of various persous, to the amount of £100,000. Sach 
was the thoroughness of the fictitious accounts and false entries by 
which his forgeries were covered up, that his partners and clerks, as 
well as the bank, were deceived, and yet, at the very time he was 
weaving a veil otherwise impenetrable, he took the extraordinary 
step—a step unaccountable except on the hypothesis of the innate 
inability of the mind to act out with perfection any fabricated part-— 
of keeping a private diary of his guilt, aud executing a paper signed 
with his name, and carefully put away among his vouchers, in which 
he expressly declared that guilt. 

Richard Crowninshield, of Salem, Massachusetts, was, in 1830, a 
young man of family and education. Of dark and reserved deport- 
ment, subtle and self-possessed, he united a depravity and malignity of 
heart which made erime natural aud normal to him, with a courage 
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of purpose, a temperance in sensual indulgence, and a sagacity and 
adroitness in the choice and in the ase of means, which made crime 
easy. His tastes and temperament were such as to cover his tracks 
with almost impenetrable darkness. “Although he was often spoken 
of as a dangerous man, his person was known to few, for he never 
walked the streets by daylight. Among his few asscciates he was a 
leader and a despot.” 

Joseph White, a wealthy merchant, eighty two years of age, was 
found murdered in his bed, in his mansion house, on the morning of 
the 7th of April, 1550. His servant man rose that morning at six 
o'clock, and on going down into the kitehen and opening the shut- 
ters of the window, saw that the back window of the east parlor 
was open, and that a plank was raised to the window from the back 
yard ; he then went into the parlor, but saw no trace of any per- 
son having been there. He went to the apartment of the maid-ser- 
vant, and told her, and then went into Mr. White's chamber by its 
back door, and saw that the door of his chamber leading into the 
front entry was open, On approaching the bed he found the bed- 
clothes turned down, and Mr. White dead ; his countenance pallid, 
and his night-clothes aud bed dreuched in blocd. He hastened to 
the neighboring houses to make known the event. He and the maid- 
servant were the only persons who slept in the house that might, ex- 
cept Mr. White himself, whose niece Mrs. Beckford, his housekeeper, 
was then absent on a visit to her daughter, at Wenham. 

“The physicians and the coroner's jury, who were called to exam- 
ine the body, found on it thirteen deep stabs, made as if by a sharp 
dirk or poniard, and the appearance of a heavy blow on the left tem- 
ple, which had fractured the skull, but not broken the skin. The 
body was cold, and appeared to have been lifeless many hours, On 
examining the apartments of the house, it did not appear that any 
valuable articles had been taken, or the house ransacked for them; 
there was a package of doubloons in an iron chest in his chamber, 
and costly plate in other apartments, none of which was missing. 
The first clue obtained to the murder was by the arrest, at New 
Bedford, of a man named Hatch, who stated, when under examina- 
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tion for another offence, that he had heard Crowninshield mutter in- 
timations of violence towards Mr. White. Soon another thread was 
found. Mr. White was childless, and left as his legal representatives 
Mrs. Beckford his housekeeper, the only child of a deceased sister, 
and four nephews and nieces, the children of a deceased brother. He 
had executed, as was known in the family, a will by which he left 
by far the larger portion of his estate to Stephen White, one of the 
few children of the testator’s brother, reserving but a small legacy 
to Mrs. Beckford. A daughter of Mrs. Beckford married Joseph J. 
Knapp, Jr., who with his brother, John Francis Knapp, were young 
shipmasters of Salem, of respectable family, the sons of Joseph J. 
Knapp, also a shipmaster. Shortly after the murder, the father re- 
eeived a letter obscurely intimating that the party writing the letter 
was possessed of a secret connected with the murder, for the preserva- 
tion of which he dernanded a ‘loan’ of three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. This letter Mr. Knapp was unable to comprehend, and handed 
it to his son, Joseph J. Knapp, who returned it to him, saying he 
might hand it to a vigilance committee which had been appointed 
by the citizens on the subject. This the father did, and it led to the 
arrest of Charles Grant, the person writing the letter, who, after 
some delay, disclosed the following facts: He (Grant) had been an 
associate of R. Crowninshield, Jr., and George Crowninshield; he 
had spent part of the winter at Danvers and Salem, under the name 
of Carr, part of which time he had been their guest, concealed in 


their father’s house in Danvers; on the 2d of April he saw from the 


windows of the house Frank Knapp and a young man named Allen 
ride up to the house; George walked away with Frank, and Richard 
with Allen, and on their return, George told Richard that Frank 
wished them to undertake to kill Mr. White, and that J. J. Knapp, 
Jr,, would pay one thousand dollars for the job. They proposed va- 
rious modes of doing it, and asked Grant to be concerned, which he 
declined. George said the housekeeper would be away all the time; 
that the object of Joseph J. Knapp, Jr., was first to destroy the will, 
and that he could get from the housekeeper the keys of the iron 
chest in which it was kept. Frank called again in the same day in 
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a chaise, and rode away with Richard, and on the night of the mur- 
der, Grant stayed at the Halfway House, in Lynn. In the mean- 
time suspicion was greatly strengthened by Joseph J. Kuapp, Jr., 
writing a pseudonymous letter to the vigilance committee, trying to 
throw the suspicion on Stephen White. Richard Crowninshield, 
George Crowninshield, Joseph J. Knapp, Jr., and John F. Knapp, 
were arrested and committed for murder. Richard Crowuinshield 
made an ineflectual attempt, when in prison, to influence Grant, who 
was in the cell below, not to testify, and when this failed, committed 
suicide, John F. Knapp was then convicted as principal, and Joseph 
J. Knapp, Jr., as accessory before the fact. George Crowninshield 
proved an alibi, and was discharged.” 

We have here a murder coolly planned and executed by persons 
of consummate skill, and yet we tind the whole scheme disclosed by 
the following incoherences 

a. Joseph J. Knapp, Jr., instead of retaining or destroying Grant's 
letter, as he could readily have done, losing his presence of mind so 
far as to hand it to his father, with directions to give it to the vigi- 
lance committee. 

6. Crowninshield, ordinarily so astute and reserved, letting Grant, 
who was not even an accomplice, and who therefore was not pledged 
by fear to silence, into the secret. 

c. All the parties basing the assassination on a mistake of law, 
they supposing that Mr. White's representatives, in case of his death 
intestate, would take per stivpes, whereas in fact they would take 
per capita; so that actually Mrs, Beckford, to increase whose estate 
the murder was cormmitted, received no more by an intestacy than 
she would have by the will. 

The Ear! of Northampton, the second son of Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, was the uncle of Lady Frances Sussex, the wife first of 
the Earl of Essex, and afterwards of Robert Carr, the famous Earl 
of Somerset. Private revenge and state policy led this beautiful and 
brilliant though bad woman to desire the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, who opposed her marriage with her second husband, and who 
held secrets which might, if disclosed, thwart her political ambition. 
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She procured or promoted the committal of Overbury to the Tower, 
where poison was administered to him under her direction, In the 
attempt, at least, she had as accomplices, her husband, and her 
uncle, Lord Northampton. The work was successful. The next 
eilort was to conceal it. Helwysse, the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
was instantly to advise Lord Northampton of the result. This he 
did, and then came a letter, evidently meant to be confidential, from 
the Earl in reply 

Liewrenant—If the knave’s body be foul, bury it pres- 
ently. [lL stand between you and harm: but if it will abide the 
view, send for Lideote, and let him see it, to satisly the damned crew. 
When you come to me, bring me this letter again yourself with you, 
or else burn it. 

This was written early in the morning. So great, however, was 
the turmoil in Northampton’s mind, lest the body should not be got 
out of sight, that at noon on the same day he hurries off the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Worrny Me. Lievrenant—Let me entreat you to call Lidcote 
and three or four frends, 1 so many come to view the body, if they 
have not already done it; and so soon as it is viewed, without stay- 
ing the coming of a messenger from the court, in any case see him 
interred in the body of the chapel within the Tower instantly. 

“If they have viewed, then bury it by and by; for it is time, con- 
sidering the humors of the damued crew, that only desire means to 
move pity and raise seandal, Let no man’s instance cause - to 
make stay in any case, and bring me these letters when I next 
see you. 

“Fail not a jot herein, as you lovey" friends; nor after Lid- 
cote and his friends have viewed, stay one minute, but let the priest 
be ready ; and if Lideote be not there, send for him speedily, pretend- 
ing that the body will not tarry.” 

This had no signature, and was evidently meant for the eye of 
Helwysse alone. But what would the world say if the proud and 
great Earl of Northampton, the “wisest among the noble, and the 
noblest among the wise,” should seem to be silent when officially 
informed of the death of one with whom he and Lord Rochester 
(the first title of Somerset) had been on such intimate terms. So he 
writes to the Lieutenant the following artful letter, meant for the 
public eye :-— 
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“Wortny Mr. Lievrenant—My Lord of Rochester, desiring to 
do the last honor to his deed friend, requires me to desire you to de- 
liver the body of Sir T. Overbury to any friend of his that desires it, 
to do him honor at his funeral. Herein my Lord declares the con- 
stancy of his affection to the dead, and the meaning that he had in 
my knowledge to have giveu his strongest straine at this time of the 
King’s being at Tibbald’s, for his delivery. 1 fear vo impediment to 
this honorable desire of my Lord's but the unsweetness of the body, 
because it was reputed that he had some issues, and in that ease the 
keeping of him above must uceds give more otlence than it can do 
honor. My fear is, also, that the body is already buried upon that 
cause whereof I write; which beimg so, it is too late to set out 
solemnity. 

“This, with my kindest commendations, I ende, and reste 

“ Your aflectionate and assured friend, 
“H. 


“P.S. You see my Lord’s carnest desire, with my concurring care, 
that all respect be had to him that may be for the eredit of his 
memory. But yet | wish, withal, that you do very discreetly inform 
yourself whether this grace hath been atlorded formerly to close pris- 
oners, or whether you may grant my request in this case, who speak 
out of the sense of my Lord's aflection, though I be a counsellor, with- 
out offence or prejudice. For | would be loath to draw either you 
or myself into censure, now | have well thought of the matter, though 
it be a work of eharity.”* 

Unfortunately for the success of the plot, both sets of letters were 
preserved ; and their inconsistency formed one of the chief presump- 
tions in the remarkable trials that ensued. 

Conrulsive Confession.—* The guilty soul,” said Mr. Webster, in 
a speech already quoted, “cannot keep its own secret. It is false to 
itself; or rather it feels an irresistible impulse of conseienee to be 
true to itself. It labors under its guilty possession, and knows not 
what to do with it. The human heart was not made for the resi- 
dence of such an inhabitant. It finds itself preyed on by a torment, 
which it dares not acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is de- 
vouring it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, either from 
heaven or earth. The secret which the murderer possesses soon 
comes to possess him ; and, like the evil spirits of which we read, it 
overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it will. He feels it 


* Amos Great Over, 173, &e. 
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beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and demanding disclosure. 
He thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes, and 
almost hears its workings in the very silence of his thoughts. It has 
become his master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks down his 
courage, it conquers his prudence. When suspicions from without 
begin to embarrass him, and the net of cireumstance to entangle him, 
the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence to burst forth. It 
must be confessed, it will be confessed; there is no refuge from con- 
fession but suicide, and suicide 1s confession.” 

Confessions that are voluntary are out of the range of the present 
discussion, Of those that are involuntary or convulsive we may take 
the following illustrations : 

John Whitney, a wealthy farmer of Loudonville, Ohio, was robbed 
and murdered in November, 1556. Great but unsuccessful efforts 
were made to ferret out the murderer, A man named Stringfellow, 
who was living at Loudonville at the time, was strongly suspected of 
the crime, but nothing could be fastened upon him. Stringfellow 
soon afterwards left the neighborhood, and after an absence of two 
years, settled in the village of Johustown, Hardin County. Here 
he was taken sick, and in his illness became delirious. It would 
seem that conscience was constantly at work with hirn, for during 
his delirium he mentioned Whitney's name frequently, and divulged a 
number of secrets which had been long hidden in his bosom, and 
which left not the shadow of a doubt but that he was a blood- 
guilty man. After Stringfellow became convalescent, he was told of 
the guilty seerets he had laid bare: the murder was charged upon 
him, and he was placed under surveillance. 

Here is murder confessed in delirium. Cases of confession in 
dreams are more numerous. A person who worked in a brewery at 
Basle, in Switzerland, quarrelled with a fellow workman, and struck 
him in such a manner as to produce instant death. He then took 
the dead body and threw it into a large fire under the boiling vat, 
where it was in a short time so completely consumed that no traces 
of its existence remained. On the following day, when the man was 
missed, the murderer observed that he had seen his fellow servant 
Vor. XVII. No.3. E 
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intoxicated, and that he had probably been drowned in crossing a 
bridge which Jay on his way home. For seven years after no one 
entertained any suspicion as to the real state of the case. At the 
end of this time, the murderer, being again employed in the same 
brewery, was constantly reflecting on the singularity of the cireum- 
stance that his crime had been so long concealed. One night one of 
his fellow workmen, who slept with him, hearing him say in his 
sleep, “It is now fully seven years ago,’ asked him, “* What was it 
you did seven years ago?” “T put him,” he replied, still speaking 
in his sleep, “ under the boiling vat.’ As the affair was not entirely 
forgotten, the man, suspecting that his bed-fellow might allude to 
the person who was missed about that time, informed a magistrate 
of what he had heard. The murderer was apprehended, and though 
at first denying all knowledge of the matter, afterwards confessed, 
and was executed, 

That guilt takes the dreaming state as a peculiar site for the exer- 
cise of its retributive retrospections, is a familiar psychological fact. 
“Tf said Paseal, “ we dreamt every night of the same thing, it would 
perhaps ailect us as powerfully as the objects which we perceive 
every day.” “Dreams,” was the comment of Sir W. Hamilton, 
“have frequently a degree of vivacity which enables them to com- 
pete with the reality.’ And a keen observer of the human mind— 
one whose keenness is not made the less remarkable by the fact that 
he was both the tenderest and most humorous poet of his day—has 
given us a vivid picture of the misery which marks this form of re- 
morse 

“Her sleep was restless and broken still; 
For turning often and oft 


From side to side, she muttered and moaned, 
And tossed her arms aloft, 


“At last she started up, 
And gazed on the vacant air, 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there ; 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
Frorna visions ill to bear.—'* 


* See Hood's Lady's Dream. 
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Now, on confessions emitted when in this troubled state, not a few 
criminal processes have been made to depend. One well known case 
is referred to, in another relation, elsewhere. A peddler was mur- 
dered. All attempts to discover the assassin failed. At last a way- 
faring man, who had been strolling about the neighborhood, dreamed 
that the body would be found in a particular spot, and that certain 
persons with whom he had lately been sleeping in a barn were the 
guilty parties. It turned out that this was true. But it also turned 
out that the dreamer had, in his own dreams, heard the convulsive 
confessions of one of the assassins, the latter also dreaming. 

Before, however, a confession should be taken as real, it should be 
subjected to certain psychological tests. Delusion ; a morbid desire 
to attract attention ; a sort of epidemic which sometimes strikes down 
whole classes with a passionate impulse to insist upon some blood- 
stain on the conscience, something like the hypochondriae epidemic 
impulse which insists upon some personal abnormity ;* weariness of 
life; a propensity to self-destruction through a channel which from 
its very tortuousness possesses its own fascination ; a Lara-like desire 
to appear mysterious and dark, though in this case the propensity 
exudes in vague intimations of participation in 

* Nameless deeds of guilt” 
rather than in confessions of specific offences ;—the existence of such 
elements as these should be inquired into before a confession is re- 
received as absolute. 

Delusions, either sane or insane, have produced many false confes- 
sions. A very singular illustration of the first has lately been re- 
vived before the American public, and has already been more than 
once cited. Two brothers, named Boorn, living in Vermont, had an 
altereation with their brother-in-law, a man named Colvin, a partial 
lunatic. They left him, as they may well have supposed, in a dying 
state. He crawled off; however, and fled to the middle States. 
Several years afterwards, suspicion was excited by a dream of an 
uncle of the supposed murderers. In this dream he was told that 


* We have an illustration of the latter in a convent of nuns, near Chalons, 
who were stricken down with the belief that they were cats. 
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Colvin had been murdered, and that his remains would be found in 
a spot that was pointed out. The dream was repeated three times 
until at last the place was searched, and some articles of clothing 
were found which were identified as Colvin’s. Then a spaniel, con- 
nected in some way with the Colvin family, was seen snutling un- 
easily about a spot close by, calling attention to it by his importuni- 
ties. It too, was examined, and a cluster of bones was drawn up 
by the dog’s paw, That these were Colvin’s, and that these almost 
miraculous interpositions were designed to bring the murder out, 
there were none in the community who doubted. 

Other circumstances led to the arrest of the Boorns. They were 
conscious of guilt, and it is no wonder that these strange prosecutors, 
which after so long an interval had united by means so supernatural 
to ferret out their guilt, should have impressed them with a belief 
that it was vain to fight against what seemed to be divine vengeance. 
So one of them confessed the murderous assault, and went on further 
to state how, in order to evade detection, the body had been partially 
burned, and the clothes destroyed. The first part of the story was 
true. The last was a fabrication, the result either of delusion, or of 
desperation, or of that impulse to complete a story with which the 
imagination is sometimes seized. That the actual death was 
indeed false, was shown by the subsequent appearance of Col- 
vin himself, in time to intercept the execution of at least one of 
his supposed murderers. 

But a still more singular confession followed. The first was in 
1819. In 1560, a very old man named Boorn was arrested in Cleve- 
land for counterfeiting. When in custody, he confessed that forty 
years before he had been concerned in a murder, and escaped by a 
false personation of the deceased. The confession led to a re-investi- 
gation of the former trial. That the second confession, as well as 
the first, was a delusion, was established finally. But the retention 
of this delusion for forty years in the criminal's breast, shows the en- 
during eflect on the nervous system of the guilt of blood, even 
though that guilt was not consummated. 

Perhaps the same hypothesis will explain a class of cases which 
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have recently been revived in the public attention.* Prominent 
among these is what was long called the Campden Wonder. An old 
man, named William Harrison, steward to Lady Campden, went out 
on foot, on the 16th of August, 1660, to collect rents. He did not 
return at his usual hour, and his wife sent his servant, John Perry, 
to inquire after him. Perry, according to his own account, wandered 
about during the night without finding his master. The next morn- 
ing, however, a hat and comb, much hacked and cut, and a band 
stained with blood, which had been worn by Harrison the evening 
before, were found in a wild spot, near a large furze brake, where 
he would have been likely to have been met by Perry. The neigh- 
borhood naturally enough jumped at the conclusion that Harrison 
was murdered, and that Perry was the murderer. Perry soon came 
to this conclusion too, and made a confession to this effect, impli- 
cating his brother and mother, The trial took place, and though 
there was no proof of the corpus delicti, the mother and the two 
sons were convicted and executed. Some years afterwards Harrison 
re-appeared at Campden, stating that he had been robbed by two 
horsemen on the night in question, and then kidnapped beyond seas. 


So much for sane delusions. Somewhere between sane and in- 
sane delusions, may be classed those of witches. So far as concerns 
the spiritual sin, they had no doubt a foundation of fact. The loosest 
deist will admit that there are exterior agencies, in the shape of 
temptations, which assault the human heart, and with which it is a 
sin to tamper. The Christian ascribes these temptations to the direct 
agency of Satan. Now let us suppose the temptation of jealousy, 
A rival is hated, and his death vehemently agonized for. Here is a 
positive sin of the heart. Let the law ascribe this—as the common 
law did and does—to the instigation of the devil ; and let a tamper- 
ing with this temptation, as a sort of commerce with the evil one, be 
made a specific offence, as it once was. And add to this the spites 
arising from the petulances of old age. Here you have a series of 
subjective crimes which may be confessed with truth. 


* See Blackwood's Magazine, July, 1860, p. 54. 
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But the witches did not stop here. They confessed to all sorts of 
consequential overt acts. Their machinations had taken effect. In- 
fants had melted away before their evil eye, as wax before the fire. 
The old had withered and wrinkled as the same glance fell on them. 
Hearts which loved were alienated ; hearts that believed were made 
to curdle in unbelief. Mothers dropped their untimely fruit. The 
warriors courage forsook him in battle. Cattle took sick, and pains, 
through the witches’ magic, tore and wrung the frames of those 
who crossed the witches’ path. 

Now many of these confessions were the result of mere insanity. 
But it would be wrong, however, not to recognize in others of them 
incidents of that divine economy which makes a superstitious fore- 
boding, and sometimes a monomaniac realization of the consequences 
of crime, one of the results of the criminal conception. The mind 
that revels in intended guilt is apt, in the delirium of remorse, if it 
be not in the development of the unagination under the fervor of a 
wounded conscience, to see the consequences which that guilt would 
have produced. There is never an entire orphanage of the deed 
from the intent. There are few who cannot recall waking in an 
agony of terror at the picture brought before them, of the consum- 
mation of some unlawiul purpose. They dreamed they did the 
thing over which they were brooding, but from which they were held 
back by want of opportunity, or fear of consequences. 

Hawthorne thus vividly portrays this phenomenon :— 

“In the depths of every heart, there is a tomb and a dungeon, 
though the lights, the music and revelry above may cause us to for- 
get their existence, and the buried ones, or prisoners whom they hide. 
But sometimes and oftenest at midnight, those dark receptacles are 
flung wide open. In an hour like this, when the mind has a passive 
sensibility, but no active strength ; when the umagination is a mirror, 
imparting vividness to all ideas, without the power of selecting or 
controlling them ; then pray that your griefs may slumber, and the 
brotherhood of remorse not break their chain. It is too late! A 
funeral train comes gliding by your bed, in which Passion and Feel- 
ing assume bodily shape, and things of the mind become dim spec- 
tres to the eye. There is your earliest sorrow, a pale young mourner, 
wearing a sister's likeness to first love, sadly beautiful, with a hal- 
lowed sweetness in her melancholy features, and grace in the flow of 
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her sable robe. Next appears a shade of ruined loveliness, with 
dust among her golden hair, and her bright garments all faded and 
defaced, stealing from your glance with drooping head, as fearful of 
reproach ; she was your fondest Hope, but a delusive one ; so call 
her Disappointment now. A sterner form succeeds, with a brow of 
wrinkles, a look and gesture of iron authority ; there is no name for 
him unless it be Fatality, an emblem of the evil influence that rules 
your fortune ; a demon to whom you subjected yourself by some error 
at the outset of life, and were bound his slave forever, by once obey- 
ing him. See! those fiendish lineaments graven on the darkness, 
the writhed lip of scorn, the mockery of that living eye, the pointed 
finger touching that sore place in your heart! Do you remember 
any act of enormous folly, at which you would blush, even in the 
remotest cavern of the earth? Then recognize your Shame. 

“ Pass, wretched band! Well, tor the wakeful one, if, riotously 
miserable, a fiercer tribe do not surround hin, the devils of a guilty 
heart, that holds its hell within itself. What if remorse should as- 
sume the features of an injured friend ? What if the fiend should 
come in woman's garments, with a pale beauty amid sin and deso- 
lation, and lie down by your side?) What if he should stand at 
your bed’s foot, in the likeness of a corpse, with a bloody stain upon 
the shroud? Safficient without such guilt is this nightmare of the 
soul; this heavy, heavy sinking of the spirits; this wintry gloom 
about the heart ; this indistinct horror of the mind, blending itself 
with the darkness of the chamber.” 


Poets, who have observed human nature the most closely, and 
this not from its religious side, have recognized in mere unexe- 
cuted guilt, this retributive energy. Shakespeare makes Cardinal 
Beaufort, when dying, collect these phantoms of undeveloped purpo- 
ses. Hood, in one of the most exquisite of his poems, a poem which 
has been already noticed, describes to us a lady of refinement and 
elegance, whose sins had been those of mere omission—who had 
dressed in silk and satin, and fed on the dainties of the land, and 
whose hardness consisted merely in a neglect to look after the poor 
—as writhing in a dream at the sight of the crowd of miserable 
outcasts whom she might have relieved but did not. It may have 
been that many of these vivid and awful confessions of the witches 
were produced, though with a greater self-deceiving power, by the 
same influence. A fevered conscience in both cases was at work. 
The witch, however, threw the phantom outward, on the canvas, as 
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it were, of a magic lantern, until it became a reality ; with others, 
who were more enlightened, or who have less deliberately and persist- 
ently delighted in the conception of the crime, the phantom was 
thrown inwards, and was detected as a phantom, though perhaps at 
the same time asa rebuke. But the witch believed in the fact and 
confessed it. 

Now the policy which permitted the execution of these poor 
wretches, without proof of a corpus delicti, was no doubt barbarous 
and wrong. But this should not lead us to refuse to recognize as 
a part of the divine econormy of rewards and punishments, this very 
self-punishing incident of that criminal purpose on which the mind has 
consciously and determinedly revelled. The intent brings its phan- 
tom consequences with it. Sometimes they continue phantoms, but 
they do not the less torture or degrade the mind they haunt. They 
may torture it by the presence of a tribe of avenging shades, or they 
may degrade it by introducing into it a progeny of foul and _pol- 
luted consummations. The monastic system has brought many wit- 
nesses to this. So it was with the phantoms of sensuality of Jerome, 
and the phantoms of pride of Simon Stylites. Wilkie, in one of his 
drawings, brings before us—and no one who has studied it can for- 
get it—a copy of a Spanish picture, where a young monk, feverish 
and macerated with the internal gnawings of a brood which had 
been hatched in his heart in the heat of mere permitted conceptions 
—appeals for pity and solace to an aged confessor ; and the agonized 
expression of the suppliant, and the sad, wise, sympathy of the con- 
fessor, tell the story but too plainly. But the story is not one of the 
confessional alone, but of every heart which, before whatever throne, 
bears itself and pours forth the story of indulged conceptions. And 
every lunatic asylum bears witness to the same fact in the cases of 
imbecility in which unexecuted purposes of sin—purposes which had 
only been thought over, but at the same time nursed—are babbled 
ont, and with all their coarse consequences told by the tongue of age. 
The muscular hand of youth kept the curtain down—and the secret 
though nourished sin was thus concealed. But when the power of self- 
restraint weakened—when the cords and rings of the curtain deeay- 
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ed—then the secluded contents of the heart—these unexecuted sins, 
now exhaling phantoms by their very exposure—rise and spread 
themselves in their deformity before the public gaze. Sometimes 
overt acts follow, and we hear of sudden falls in old and heretofore 
correct men—talls, however, which were not sudden, for there were 
back-stairs in the heart down which the culprit had been for years 
descending. Sometimes the act is one of imagination only, but is 
talked out in the gross familiarity of senility. But, however this 
phenomenon may exhibit itself, it is a part of that grand system of 
Providence, by which guilt is lodged in the z#tent, and by which, as a 
compensation for human law, which judges of the overt act alone, 
the intent incloses in itself its own retribution. The thing is patent 
in the history of society, and is meant to be so, as a mark of the 
divine purpose—as a deterrer—as an avenger—as an element to be 
received into consideration in adjusting the balance of human juris- 
prudence, 

But there are cases in which these delusive confessions may be 
the offspring of pure mania, though in such the delusion must be 
proved by the mania, not the mania by the delusion. Bunyan speaks 
of such a case, half pityingly, half doubtingly :— 

“Since you are entered upon stories, I will also tell you one, the 
which, though I heard it not with my own ears, yet my author I 
dare believe. It is concerning one old Tod, that was hanged about 
twenty years ago or more, at Hartford, for being a thief. The story 
is this: At a surmmer assize holden at Hartford, while the judge 
was sitting upon the bench, comes this old Tod into the court, 
clothed in a green suit, with his leathern girdle in his hand, his bo- 
som open, and all in a dung sweat as if he had ran for his life; and 
being come in, he spake aloud as follows: ‘ My lord,’ said he, ‘here 
is the veryest rogue that breathes upon the face of the earth ; I 
have been a thief from a child; when I was but a little one I 
gave myself to rob orchards, and to do other such like wicked 
things, and I have continued a thief ever since. My lord, there 
has not beena robbery committed these many years, within so many 
miles of this place, but I have either been at it or privy to it. 
The judge thought the fellow was mad ; but after some conference 
with some of the justices they agreed to indict him, and so they did, 
of several felonious actions ; to all which he heartily confessed guilty, 
and so was hanged with his wife at the same.” 


Vor. XVII. No. 3. 
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“T murdered my wife, some years ago,” says the inmate of an 
insane asylum to a visitor. ‘ It is necessary that I should be placed 
here in confinement.” And then the supposed murderer goes on to 
felate with great equanimity and circurmstantiality the details of the 
murder. But the wife was not murdered at all, and is still alive. 

So the publication of a conspicuous homicide is apt to generate a 
series of pretenders to the honor of being the perpetrator. Why 
should there not be several Charlotte Cordays among a thousand 
patients, as well as several Robespierres ?”’ 

Then comes the epidemic confession—the strangest of all. We 
have several instances of this in the German monkish chronicles of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. True purposes, as well as 
feigned facts, are often thus confessed. | Whole communities, acting 
under that singular fascination which mind in the aggregate often 
acquires over mind in the individual, have thus come forward in 
sackeloth and ashes, and accused themselves sometimes falsely of the 
act, sometimes perhaps truly of the intent. Nor are these epidem- 
ics peculiar to a superstitious age. Dr. Southwood Smith, in his lee- 
tures on Forensic Medicine, brings an instance down to the present 
century. Captain Pigot, during the naval struggles between France 
and England under the empire, commanded the Hermione frigate. 
A mutiny took place, and he and a portion of his officers were mur- 
dered very barbarously. “One midshipman escaped, by whom 
many of the criminals, who were afterwards taken and delivered 
over to justice, one by one, were identified. Mr. Finlaison the gov- 
ernment actuary, who at that time held an official situation at the 
admiralty, states: ‘In my own experience | have known, on sepa- 
fate occasions, more than six sailors who voluntarily confessed to 
having struck the first blow at Captain Pigot. These men detailed 
all the horrid circumstances of the mutiny with extreme minuteness 
and perfect accuracy : nevertheless not one of them had ever been 
in the ship, nor had so much as seen Captain Pigot in their lives. 
They had obtained by tradition trom their mess-mates the particu- 
lars of the story. When long on a foreign station, hungering and 
thirsting for home, their minds became enfeebled ; at length ‘they 
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actually believed themselves guilty of the crime over which they 
so long brooded, and submitted with a gloomy pleasure to being sent 
to England in irons for judgment.’ ” 

Then comes that morbid vanity which takes self-crimination as a 
way of obtaining notoriety. Hypochondria sometimes mixes with 
this. Persons whose temperament has become thus touched will 
resort to the most desperate methods to attract attention. The most 
innocent type that we have is that of the sentimentalist, who feigus 
certain mental experiences of a peculiarly poignant character ; which 
experiences are hung out something in the way pictures are in a 
gallery, to excite the interest of the amateur. Of course the more 
lurid the coloring, and the more sad the sorrow it depicts, the more 
real sympathy to be secured from an honest and kind hearted obser- 
ver, aud the more profuse.the ejaculations of the mere co-sentiimen- 
talist. 

Next facts are fabricated as well as experiences. Thus Cheru- 
bina believes that she was changed in the cradle, and that an earl 
and countess are her parents, instead of the old farmer and his wife 
who brought her up. This big lie of course necesitates a myriad of 
minor ones, to enable it to be carried about with a proper retinue, 
until Cherubina’s whole lite becomes a fabrication. If guilt has to 
be confessed, to make up a consistent story, confessed guilt is. 

Persecutions with such are favorite myths. Margaret Fuller, 
whose attitudes and surroundings, in spite of her apparent earnest- 
hess, were all pictorial and artificial, made the neglect she suffered 
trom her father, one of the favorite topics in her letters, though even 
her editor, laudatory as he is, is forced to tell us that all this neglect 
Was imaginary—that a kinder or truer father did not exist. It is 
still doubtful whether Caspar Hauser’s wounds were not self-inflicted 
and his dumbness self-assumed. And it is certain that the more ten- 
der the care bestowed on such cases is, and the more confiding the 
sympathies, the more frequent and subtile the simulation. 

But if the flag by which this attention is to be roused is to be in- 
scribed among the more refined with a sentiment, among the coarser 
itis likely to be blazoned with a crime. Lord Cockburn, in his me- 
moirs, gives us the following instance of this :— 
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“On the 15th of November, 1806, a murder was committed in 
Edinburgh, which made a greater impression than any committed 
in our day, except the systematic murders of Burke. James Bigbie, 
porter to the English Linen Company's Bank, was going down the 
close in which the bank then was, on the south side of the Canon- 
gate, carrying a parcel of bank notes of the value of four or five 
thousand pounds, when he was strack dead by a single stab, given 
by a single person who had gone into the close after him, and who 
earried off the parcel. This was done in the heart of the eity, about 
five in the evening, and within a few yards otf a military sentinel, 
who was always on guard there, though not exactly at this spot, and 
at the moment possibly not in view of it. Yet the murderer was 
never heard of. The soldier saw and heard nothing. All that was 
observed was by some boys who were playing at hand ball in the 
close ; and all that they saw was that two men entered the close as 
if together, the one behind the other, and that the front man fell, 
and lay still; and they ascribing this to his being drunk, let him lie, 
and played on. It was only on the entrance of another person that 
he was found to be dead, with a knife in his heart, and a piece of 
paper through which it had been thrust, interposed between the 
murderer's hand and the blood. The skill, boldness, and success of 
the deed produced deep and universal horror. The people trembled 
at the possibility of such a murderer being in the midst of them, and 
taking any lile that he chose. But the wretch’s own terror may be 
inferred from the fact that in a few months the large notes, of which 
most of the booty was composed, were found hidden in the grounds 
of Bellevue. Some persons were suspected, but none on any satis- 
factory ground ; and, according to a strange craze or ambition not 
unusual in such cases, several charged themselves with the crime, 
who, to an absolute certainty, had nothing to do with it.” 


Then confessions from very weariness of life— 


“T am foot-sore, and very weary, 

And I travel to meet a friend.” 
That friend is death, and the frame of mind which thus seeks it is 
very apt to engender phantoms of blood-guiltiness which soon appear 
as realities. Thus cases have not been unfrequent where women, 
deserted by those in whom they trusted, and sick of living, have ac- 
cused themselves, and this perhaps sincerely though falsely, of the 
murder of infants whom they never bore, or who died naturally. 
By one, who was thus life-weary, was the whole scene described 
with the most touching minuteness—the wailing of the young child— 
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its piteous look—its burial in a little grave under the matted and 
crisp spires at the foot of a pine. Yet no one had been buried there, 
nor had the mother aught to do with the child's death. 

Then sometimes the same weariness of life seizes upon a false 
confession as a congenial method of suicide. Death is sought in a 
way which may best correspond to the then morbid condition of the 
brain; im a way which involves others, though innocently on their 
part, in the self-murder, and makes them strike the blow. “I fling 
myself, not into the river, nor into the abyss, but upon the scaffold.” 
Thus Lord Clarendon tells us of a Frenchman, named Hubert, who 
was convicted and executed on his confession of having occasioned 
the great fire in London, “although,” says that sagacious jurist and 
historian, “neither the judges nor any one present believed him 
guilty, but that he was a poor, distracted wretch, weary of life, and 
who chose to part with it in this way.’* 

Before a confession be acted upon, therefore, let these tests be ap- 
plied. Let it be remembered, to sum up in the words of a great 
civilian, that “there sometimes lurks, under the shadow of an 
apparent tranquillity, an insanity, which impels men readily to ac- 
cuse themselves of all kinds of iniquity. Some, deluded by their 
imaginations, suspect themselves of crimes which they have never 
committed. A melancholy temperament, the tedium vita, and an 
unaccountable propensity to their own destruction, urge some to the 
most false confessions ; whilst they were extracted from others by 
the dread of torture, or the tedious misery of the dungeon.’’+ 


The last motive rarely exists among ourselves, but the first may 
be not infrequent. The first precaution is to have absolute proof of 


the corpus delicti. This, however, is not enough. There may be 


abundant proof that a crime was committed, and yet the confession 
may be false. We must exact proof that connects the supposed 
criminal with the actual crime. We must examine into his condi- 
tion of mind, and see how fur insanity, or remorse, or bravado, or 


* Continuation of Lord Clarendon's Memoirs, written by himeelf, p. 352. 
+ Hein. Ex. 18, § 6. 
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weariness of life, or delusion, may have influenced him. When 
these tests are applied, we are ready to take the confession as im- 
pressed with its true signilicance. It thus becomes the most positive 
form of proot.* 

Nervous Tremor.—The Countess of Somerset, when arrested on 
the charge of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, laughed off the 
possibility of guilt with that fascination which so eminently belonged 
to her. It was hard to believe that underneath that young and beau- 
tiful brow, so cruel and artful an assassination could have been 
planned. No alarm was shown, no cloud of manner by which the 
slightest trouble of conscience was betrayed. So she bore herself un- 
til she found she was to be taken to the Tower. There Sir Thomas 
Overbury, himself but a young man, and one whom she had fre- 
quently and kindly met, had just died in unspeakable torments, 
There she had sent, under the guise of kindness, the poisoned tarts 
which caused his death. One great terror grew over her—that she 
should be taken to his room—that she should have to pass lonely 
nights there, and in that bed. At last, her nerves, wrought up to 
their highest dissimulation, suapped asunder. She sank prostrate 
and wretched to the ground, and then followed her confession, 

From this nervous tremor arose the old habit of requiring suppos- 
ed criminals to touch the corpse of the murdered man. With this 
was no doubt joined a superstition that the corpse would bleed when 


*“To guard against false confessions,” says Jeremy Bentham, “the two 
following rules ought to be observed :— 

“1. One is, that, to operate in the character of direct evidence, confession 
cannot be too particular. In respect of all material circumstances, it should be 
as particular, as by dint of interrogation, it can be made to be. Whyso? Be- 
cause (supposing it false) the more particular it is, the more distinguishable facts 
it will exhibit, the truth of which (supposing them false) will be liable to be dis- 
proved by their incompatibility with any facts, the truth of which may have 
come to be established by other evidenee. The greater the particularity re- 
quired on the part of the confession, the greater is the care taken of the con- 
feasionalist—the greater the care taken to guard him against undue convietion 
brought upon him by his own imbecility and imprudence. 

“2. The other rule is, that, in respect of all material facts (especially the 
act which constitutes the physical part of the offence), it ought to compre- 
hend a particular designation in respect of the circumstances of time and 
place. For what reason? For the reason already mentioned: to the end that, 
in the event of its proving false (a case not impossible, though in a high de- 
gree rare and improbable), facts may be found by which it may be proved to 
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it felt the murderer's hand. But this was but collateral to the belief 
that in this way the conscience of the guilty party would be exposed 
to a test which might, in some cases at least, prove efficacious. It 
is true that when the criminal has time to nerve himself for the pur- 
pose, he is able, if he has much courage of manner, to bear himself 
calmly and innocently. This was the case with Major Strangways, 
in 1657, who, on being required to take the deceased by the hand 
and touch his wounds, did so with a demeanor undisturbed. It is 
true, also, that others, by a powerful effort of nervous imagination, 
may fling themselves into the character of an innocent person, in the 
same way that Mrs. Siddons could fling herself into the character of 
Queen Catharine, or Talma into that of Hamlet. “ You looked as if 
you were really metamorphosed, and not merely trying to appear so.” 
“1 made myself believe that the audience was divested of all flesh— 
mere spirits, and I a spirit speaking to them,’ was Talma’s reply. 
But this leap requires some little breadth of base from which to start. 
The mind cannot rise upto it suddenly. The murderer who might, if 
a due interval be given, nerve himself to the work, often collapses 
if suddenly brought in contact with the deceased. The old result is 
reversed ; for in former times it was the dead man that gave sign : 
now it is the living. We have an instance of this in the latest Ameri- 
ean case where the process was tried. A man named Johnson, un- 
der trial for murder in New York, in 1824, was taken out of his cell 


be so. ‘I killed such a man’ (says the confessionalist, mentioning him), ‘on 
such a day, at sucha place.’ ‘Impossible’ (says the judge, speaking from 
other evidence), ‘on that day neither you nor the deceased were at that 
place.’ 

“But time and place are both indefinitely divisible. To what degree of 
minuteness shall the division be endeavored to be carried for this purpose? 
A particular answer that shall suit all cases, cannot be given. The end in 
view, as above stated, must be considered, and compared with the particular 
circumstances of the case, in regard to either species of extension, ere the 
degree of particularity proper to be aimed at by the interrogatories can be 
marked out. Under the head of time, the English law, in the instrument of 
accusation admits of no other latitude than what is included in the compass of 
aday., The nature of things did not, in this instance, render uniformity impos- 
sible; the parts into which time is divided are uniform and determinate. Place— 
relative space—is not equally obsequious; the house? yes; if the supposed 
seene of the supposed transaction be a house; the street? yes; if the scene 
were in a street; but a field, a road, a common, a forest, a lake, a sea, the 
ocean; any of these may have been the scene.’—(Bentham, Rationale of Jud. 
Ev. Book v. chap. vi. $3.) 
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to the hospital by the high constable, and required to touch the mur- 
dered body. He did so, but the touch broke the texture of the mur- 
derer's dissimulation. He fell into a nervous tremor, which resulted in 
aconfession. This confession, when he recovered, he sought to retract ; 
and his counsel endeavored to exclude it im court, on the ground that 
it had been improperly obtained. But the judges overruled the ob- 
jection, without in any way objecting to the process.* 

William Peterson, a young man of only about nineteen, but of the 
most extraordinary self-control, was charged, in the Memphis District, 
Tennessee, in 1852, with the highway robbery and murder of Thom- 
as Merriweather. No feature, in this very remarkable case, is more 
remarkable, than the mastery over his nervous system which had been 
obtained by this young but desperate criminal. An almost girlish 
delicacy and fairness of skin and features covered an iron energy of 
muscle and nerve that was able to brace itself against any expected 
attack. Yet even this power gave way. Closely resembling the 
murdered man—so closely as to produce mistakes between the two— 
was his brother, William Merriweather. The prisoner, not knowing he 
was suspected, was lying asleep in his bed near midnight. His chamber 
was suddenly entered by officers charged with his arrest. He betrayed no 
sign, though the slight trembling of the eyelids showed that his sleep 
was feigned. “1 will go with you readily,” and he got up quietly to 
meet the charge. But suddenly his eyes fell on a figure which may 
well have recalled to him the dead man, for there, darkened in the 
background, stood William Merriweather, pale and corpse-like, in the 
exhaustion and excitement of his long search for, and final discovery 
of, his brother's murderer. It was as if the dead and living were 
confronted. Then, as in former cases, the living broke down. Pe- 
terson’s composure could not stand the trial. The policy of his in- 
tended defence was that he did not know the deceased; but as he 
looked at the brother his “ head dropped upon his breast, and he sigh- 
ed deeply.” A partial confession and a conviction followed. 

The following incident is given in Parton's Life of Burr. Ona 


* People » Johnson, 2 Wheeler's C, C, 378, 
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trial fur murder, the prisoner was defended jointly by Colonel Burr 
and General Hamilton. “ At first, the evidence against the prisoner 
seemed conclusive, and I think Burr himself thought him guilty.— 
But as the trial proceeded, suspicions arose against the principal wit- 
ness. Colonel Barr subjected him to a relentless cross-examination, 
and he beeame convineed that the guilt lay between the witness and 
the prisoner, with the balance of probability against the witness. 
“The man’s appearance and bearing were most unprepossessing. 
Besides being remarkably ugly, he had the mean down look, which 
is associated with the timidity of guilt. Hamilton had addressed the 
jury with his usual fluent eloquence, confining his remarks to the 
vindication of the prisoner, without alluding to the probable guilt of 
the witness. The prosecuting attorney replied, and it was now Burr's 


province to say the last word forthe prisoner. But the day had worn 


away, and the cougt took a recess till candlelight. This was ex- 
tremely annoying to Colonel! Burr, as he meditated enacting a little 
scene, to the suecess of which a strong light was indispensable. He 


was not to be balked, however. Through one of his satellites, of 


whom he always had several revolving around him, he caused an 


extra number of candles to be brought into the court-room, and to 
be so arranged as to throw a strong light upon a certain pillar, in 
iull view of the jury, against which the suspected witness had leaned 
throughout the trial. The court reassembled, the man resumed his 
accustomed place, and Colonel Burr rose. With the clear concise- 
ness of which he was master, he set forth the facts which bore 
against the man, and then seizing two candelabras from the table, 
he held them up toward him, throwing a glare of light upon his face, 
and exclaimed :— 

«Behold the murderer, gentlemen!’ 

“Every eye was turned upon the wretch’s ghastly countenance, 
which to the excited seemed to wear the very expression of a con- 
vieted murderer. The man reeled, as though he had been struck; 
then shrunk away behind the crowd, and rushed from the room. 
The effet of this incident was decisive. Colonel Burr concluded 
his speech, the judge charged, the jury gave a verdict of acquittal, 
and the prisoner was free.” 

Vou. No. 3. 
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The longer the prior tension the more sudden and complete the 
erash. When Dr. Webster was brought by the police to the medical 
college, where for so many days he had with great external compo- 
sure been covering up the proofs of his guilt, his whole system, at 
the recurrence of the scene under these new auspices, gave way. 
“He seemed,” said one of the witnesses, “like a mad creature. 
When the water was put toward him he would snap at it with his 
teeth, and push it away with great violence, without drinking, as if 
it were offensive to him.”* Dr. Webster appeared to be very much 
agitated,” says another; sweat very much, and the tears and sweat 
ran down his cheeks as fust as they could drop.”"+ “ The perspira- 
tion was so excessive as to wet through his clothing.’’f 

Richard Weston was sub-keeper of the Tower at the time of the 
poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury. He was the first person tried 
for that crime. When the bill of indictment was returned, as we 
learn from Mr. Amos’ “ Great Oyer,” all eyes were turned to the bar, 
where the wretched prisoner was brought up. tHe was a man of 
about sixty years of age. His forehead was wrinkled with age, his 
hair sprinkled with gray. His countenance, though not wanting in 
a certain degree of conieliness, had a stern and grim expression, and 
was now distorted with terror. lis face was deadly pale, his lips 
quivered, and his knees tottered as he stood at the bar while the in- 
dictment was read. It charged him with having murdered Sir 
Thomas Overbury in the Tower of London by administering various 
poisons—rosalgar, white arsenic, and mercury sublimate—on four 
different occasions. The prisoner was then asked, in the usual form, 
whether he was guilty of the murder, yea, or no. The poor wretch 
instead of answering became agitated, and in his distress screamed 
several times, “ Lord have mercy or me, Lord have mercy on me.” 
At length he stammered out, “ Not guilty.” But when asked how 
he would be tried, instead of answering in the usual form, “ By God 
and my country,” he exclaimed he referred himself te God—he would 


* Bemis’ Report of the Webster Case, p. 60. 
Ubid. 120, 121. 
Thid. p. 193, 
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be tried by God alone. And though the Chief Justice spent an 
hour in persuading him to put himself upon his country, he could 
get no other answer out of him than that he referred himself to God. 

The Earl of Essex was the last favorite of Queen Elizabeth. 
Young, brilliant, of remarkable fascination both in person and mind, 
he held on the queen’s affections hereditary claims, of which his per- 
sonal graces may well have reminded her. For—except the two 
Careys—he was her only male relative on her mother’s side, and as 
she looked on his handsome person, and studied his ardent though 
inconsistent character—bold rather than courageous—dashing but 
inconsequent—chivalric in bearing, yet not always generous in heart— 
she could not but recognize the defects as well as the graces of her 
kinsmen of the Boleyn blood. Then, besides, his father had served 
her at the time when her faithful servants were few, and it was one 
of her principles ever to be true not ouly to those who had been 
true to her, but to their children. But even Elizabeth's constancy 
might be overstrained. To almost more than womanly weakness in 
domestic life, she added more than masculine severity in matters of 
state. She became piqued with Essex’s waywardness to her person- 
ally, and permitted herself, upon his failure in his Irish campaigns, 
not only to rebuke but to degrade him. The favorite was stung to 
the quick, and rushed into a desperate scheme to forcibly change the 
administration. He was tried and sentenced to be executed. Then 
came with her the struggle. Whatever may have been her relations 
to him, she loved him still too afleetionately, and had by her indul- 
gence given too large a margin to his excesses, to permit her to con- 
sent to his death. That he should die, she never intended. But 
with that singular and cruel waywardness by which her Tudor blood 
and her woman's caprice were alike shown, her plans seemed to have 
been to have humbled her favorite until she brought him to her feet 
as a devoted suppliant, once more to be fastened to her person, as 
one who first could give life, and then renew prosperity. To this 
plan one thing was needed on Essex's part. Elizabeth had given 
him a ring which he was to send to her whenever he was in straits, 


and which, she had given him her word, should bring back from her 
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The longer the prior tension the more sudden and complete the 
erash. When Dr. Webster was brought by the police to the medical 
college, where for so many days he had with great external compo- 
sure been covering up the proofs of his guilt, his whole system, at 
the recurrence of the scene under these new auspices, gave way. 
“He seemed,” said one of the witnesses, “like a mad _ creature. 
When the water was put toward him he would snap at it with his 
teeth, and push it away with great violence, without drinking, as if 
it were offensive to him.’* Dr. Webster appeared to be very much 
agitated,” says another; sweat very much, and the tears and sweat 
ran down his cheeks as fast as they could drop.’"t “ The perspira- 
tion was so excessive as to wet through his clothing.” 

Richard Weston was sub-keeper of the Tower at the time of the 
poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury. Ile was the first person tried 
for that crime. When the bill of indictment was returned, as we 
learn from Mr. Amos’ * Great Oyer,” all eyes were turned to the bar, 
where the wretched prisoner was brought up. He was a man of 
about sixty years of age. His forehead was wrinkled with age, his 
hair sprinkled with gray. His countenance, though not wanting in 
a certain degree of comliness, had a stern and grim expression, and 
was now distorted with terror. His face was deadly pale, his lips 
quivered, and his knees tottered as he stood at the bar while the in- 
dictment was read. It charged him with having murdered Sir 
Thomas Overbury in the Tower of London by administering various 
poisons—rosalgar, white arsenic, and mercury sublimate—on four 
different occasions. The prisoner was then asked, in the usual form, 
whether he was guilty of the murder, yea, or no. The poor wretch 
instead of answering became agitated, and in his distress screamed 
several times, “ Lord have merey on me, Lord have merey on me.” 
At length he stammered out, “ Not guilty.’ But when asked how 
he would be tried, instead of answering in the usual form, “ By God 
and my country,” he exclaimed he referred himself te G@od—he would 

* Bemis’ Report of the Webster Case, p. 60. 
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be tried by God alone. And though the Chief Justice spent an 
hour in persuading him to put himself upon his country, he could 
get no other answer out of him than that he referred himself to God. 

The Earl of Essex was the last favorite of Queen Elizabeth. 
Young, brilliant, of remarkable fascination both in person and mind, 
he held on the queen's affections hereditary claims, of which his per- 
sonal graces may well have reminded her. For—except the two 
Careys—he was her only male relative on her mother's side, and as 
she looked on his handsome person, and studied his ardent though 
inconsistent character—bold rather than courageous—dashing but 
inconsequent—chivalric in bearing, yet not always generous in heart— 
she could not but recognize the defects as well as the graces of her 
kinsmen of the Boleyn blood. Then, besides, his father had served 
her at the time when her faithful servants were few, and it was one 
of her principles ever to be true not only to those who had been 
true to her, but to their children. But even Elizabeth's constancy 
might be overstrained. To almost more than womanly weakness in 
domestic life, she added more than masculine severity in matters of 
state. She became piqued with Essex’s waywardness to her person- 
ally, and permitted herself, upon his failure in his Irish campaigns, 
not only to rebuke but to degrade him. The favorite was stung to 
the quick, and rushed into a desperate scheme to forcibly change the 
administration. He was tried and sentenced to be executed. Then 
came with her the struggle. Whatever may have been her relations 
to him, she loved him still too aficetionately, and had by her indal- 
gence given too large a margin to his excesses, to permit her to con- 
sent to his death. That he should die, she never intended. But 
with that singular and cruel waywardness by which her Tudor blood 
and her woman's caprice were alike shown, her plans seemed to have 
been to have humbled her favorite until she brought him to her feet 
as a devoted suppliant, once more to be fastened to her person, as 
one who first could give life, and then renew prosperity. To this 
plan one thing was needed on Essex's part. Elizabeth had given 
him a ring which he was to send to her whenever he was in straits, 
and which, she had given him her word, should bring back from her 
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a free pardon, The death-warrant had issued, and she passionately 
waited for the ring. She reealled the warrant, to give more time, 
but no sign was made by Essex. The sentence of his peers hang 
over himm—he asked not to have it remitted—and at last the queen 
let the axe fall. 

Two years passed of eminent prosperity. The Spaniards were 
finally repulsed; the Irish subdued; a firm alliance was secured 
with France, and England was placed at the head of the Protestant 
powers. Elizabeth had apparently deadened all recollections of 
Essex. But on the death-bed of the Countess of Nottingham, a 
scene took place which brought back the old love with all the addi- 
tional power of remorse. It appeared that Essex had reserved the 
ring for his last extremity, and then had given it—to follow Hume's 
incomparable narrative—" to the Countess of Nottingham, whom he 
desired to hand it to the queen. The countess was prevailed on by 
her husband, the mortal enemy of Essex, not to execute the com- 
mission, and Elizabeth, who still expected that her favorite would 
make this last appeal to her tenderness, and who ascribed the neglect 
of it to his invincible obstinacy, was, after much delay and many in- 
ternal combats, pushed by resentment and policy to sign the war- 
rant for his execution. The countess of Nottingham falling into 
sickness, and afleected with the near approach of death, was seized 
with remorse for her conduct; and having obtained a visit from the 
queen, she craved her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal secret. 
The queen, astonished with this incident, burst into a furious passion. 
She shook the dying countess in her bed; and erying to her that God 
might pardon her, but she never could, she bicke trom her, and 
thenceforth resigned herself over to the deepest and most incurable 
melancholy. She rejected all consolation. She even refused food 
and sustenance ; and throwing herself on the floor, she remained 
sullen and immovable, feeding her thoughts on her afflictions, and 
declaring life and existence an insuiierable buiden to her. Few 
words she uttered, and they were all expressive cf some inward grief 
which she cared not to reveal. But sighs and groans were the chie! 
vent which she gave to her despondency, and which, though they 
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discovered her sorrows, were never able to ease or assuage them. 


Ten days and nights she lay upon the carpet, leaning on cushions 
which her maids brought her; and her physicians could not per- 
suade her to allow herself to be put to bed, much less to make trial 


of any remedies which they preseribed to her.” And then came 


death. 


Morbid propensity to recur to scene and tome of guilt—There 
are certain abnormal states of the nervous organism in which the 
propensity to commit a desperate act is almost irresistible. There 
are few who have not felt this, when standing on a tower or on the 
brink of a precipice. A strange curdling rans and quivers through 
the veins, an impulse to break this mystery of life, and desperately 
to faee what stands beyond. There are few great criminals who 
have not borné witness to the same propensity. They are ever on 
the precipice-brink of discovery, and often cores this convulsive im- 
pulse, to throw themselves, blood-stained and confessing, into the 
chasm below. And even when this is not consummated, there is a 
strange fascination which makes them flit over the scene and topics. 
The impulse is to get as near to the edge us they can without top- 
pling over. 


This impulse, working in a mind of peculiar delicacy and culture, 
betrayed itself in Eugene Aram’s case in a series of refined and 
oblique allusions to acts of guilt, such as that of which he had been 
the perpetrator. His mind hovered and quivered over the topic, as- 
suming and expressing itself in varied fantastic shapes, often flitting 
apparently away, but floating again from the same spot, as would an 
exhalation from some hidden pernicious mine. So showed the evi- 
dence on the trial, which is paraphrased, with extraordinary psycho- 
logical delicacy, by Hood :— 


“The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain— 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talked with him of Cain. 
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“ And long since then, of bloody men 
Whose deeds tradition saves; 

Of lonely folk, cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves! 


* And how the sprites of injured men 
Shrieked upward from the sod— 
And how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial clod; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 


Are seen in dreams from God! 


“Te told how murderers walked the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain; 

For blood had left upon their souls 


Its everlasting stain ! 


“* And well,’ ‘quoth he, ‘IT know for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme— 

Wo, wo, unutterable wo— 
Who spill lite’s sacred stream ! 

For why? Methought last night, I wrought 
A murder in my dream! 


“*One that had never done me wrong, 
A feeble man and old; 
I led him to a lonely tield, 
The moon shone clear and cold; 
Now here, said |, 1 


And I shall have his gold!’ 


is man shall die, 


“That very night, when gentle sleep 
The urchin’s evelids kissed, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrists.” 


(January, 


Among coarser minds the same propensity exhibits itself in the 


affectation of jocularity or rude jest. 
for the murder of Suydam, whose body was found under the front 


Thus Robinson, who was tried 
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basement floor of Robinson's house, remarked, two days before the 
discovery, to a carpenter who found him with a hoe dragging the 
earth in the Jack basement, as if he had been getting out sand for 
the masons, “ Here's where I was going to poke Suydam under ;” 
adding that he “ had not time to do it.” This was tossed off as a 
joke, and may perhaps be regarded as an artifice to divert attention. 
But it arose more probably from a morbid propensity impelling the 
murderer to dwell in language on the topic which was to him at 
once so perilous and so engrossing. 

The same peculiarity was observable in Nancy Farrer’s case, 


Whether or no that remarkable woman was technically responsible 


it is not proposed now to consider. Conceding, however, that she 


was insane (and to this effect went the last verdict taken in her case,) 
she had a vein of shrewd cunning running through her which ena- 
bled her to shelter herself from suspicion during two successive groups 
of poisonings. There were the same precautions as taken by other 
criminals to deaden surprise by intimations of the ill health of her 
intended victims—the same assertions of constitutional tendency to 
these particular symptoms. And with this there was the same sub- 
sequent hovering of the mind over the scene of guilt. Thus, after 
the death of “ Johnny,” one of the children whom she was employ- 
ed to nurse, and whom she had poisoned, she was found “ excited 
and anxious if any two were talking, to get close to them, and to 
wish to know what they were saying.’ And then came one of those 
strange convulsive confessions, such as that in Robinson's case—con- 
fessions in which the truth is thrown out as if it were too hot for the 
heart to hold, and yet at the same time put forth as if it were a joke, 
so as to relieve the mind of him who speaks from the solitude of 
this awful secret, and yet not too boldly proclaim guilt. Nancy told 
a witness after the death of one of the children, “ how lucky she 
was with sick folks ; they all died in her hands.” The wituess say- 
ing, “ May be you killed them ;" she said, “ May be I did.” “ She 
seemed to be joking—seemed to be smuiling—seemed to be very care- 
less about 


* Farrer v. State, 2 Ohio St. R. (N.S.) G4. 
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Permanent mental wretchedness.—We may pass the case of a 
tender conscience, which commits a heinous act inconsiderately, or 
under force of strong temptation, and then is stung by bitter and en- 
during remorse. These cases may be said te be exceptional. We 
may be told, and perhaps truly, that the majority of great crimes 
are committed by men whose hearts are so rigid and callous as to 
give no sign of a troubled conscience. The sun, on the day after 
the crime, shines upon a face just as hard as that on which he shone 
the day before. Blood cannot stain a skin already black with guilt, 
No man is suddenly a great criminal. He becomes so, it is argued, 
by long and slow processes, during which all the impressible elemeuts 
of the heart are hardened and soliditied. 

Now this may be all true, and yet common observation tells us 
that there are certain types of character among which a priort we 
are accustomed to look for the perpetrator of some great crime. And 
this rigidity of heart is one of these. This, in itself, may give a faint 
though definite psychological presumption. But it is questionable 
whether there are any characters in which this type is permanent :— 

“The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only over the surface close— 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And tlows, and cannot cease to flow.” 

“Something was wrong with him. My suspicion was aroused by 
his troubled sleep.” This is the frequent answer to the question as 
to what put the witness first ou the watch. Shakspeare makes Lady 
Macbeth’s great secret vent itself in this way, and to attract very 
much the same observation from bystanders. And _ this, in fact, is 
but in obedience to one of those divine sanctions by which crime is 
made in part its own avenger. “There are violent and convulsive 
movements of self-reproach,’ says Dr. McCosh, “ which will at times 
break in upon the self-satisfaction of the most complacent. Man's 
peace is in this respect like the sultry heat of a summer's day; it is 
close and disagreeable at the time, and ever liable te be broken in 
upon by the thunders and tempests of Divine indignation. Even in 
the case of those who are anxious to keep their attention turned away 
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as much as possible from themselves, and as little as possible upon the 
state of their hearts, there will occur intervals unfilled up between 
the scenes that express them, and on these occasions there will be re- 
collections called up which occasion the keeuest misery. It may be 
after a day of selfish business, or an evening of sinful excitement, 
that such unwelcome visitations are paid to them to disturb their rest, 
while others have buried their cares ia the forgetfuluess of sleep. Or 
it may be, in the time of disease, or in the prospect of death, that 
the ghosts of deeds committed long ago spring up as from the grave. 
These gloomy fears proceeding trom conscious guilt, always rise up 
like a ghostly apparition, never iu the sunshine of prosperity, but al- 
ways in the gloom of adversity, to render the darkness more horrific. 

“In other cases, the troubling of the conscience is produced, we 
can scarcely tell how, by the state of the nervous system, or by an 
accidental event, recalling the deed committed to oblivion, or by a 
sudden flashing of some willingly forgotten seene upon the mind, re- 
vealing like the lightning’s glare at night, dreadtul depths of dark- 
ness. In regard to such phenomena we may know what are the 
general laws; though it may be as ditlicult to explain the specific 
causes, as it is to tell the immediate cause of the raising this gust of 
wind, or of this cloudy atmosphere, of both of which we may know 
perfectly what are the general means of their production.” 

Extraneous circumstances may produce this involuntary remorse. 
The culprit may formaround him his own atmosphere, which will 
impart for a while its tinge to his conduct. He may, by a powerful 
eflort of imagination, create for himself fictitious wrongs and fictitious 
justification. Suddenly, however, comes a rude touch and dissolves 
the whole fabric. Heretofore he believed himself a hero, or an in- 
strument of inexorable fate. Now he sees himself a murderer, cruel 
and loathsome, and a spasmodic cry of agony escapes his lips, or in- 
sanity, or suicide, or, what may be worse than either, a dull and in- 
curable despair, closes his life. 

The independent existence of this latent consciousness of guilt is 
shown by the fact that it is called into action by events over which 
the will has no control. It is not the creation of a diseased brain. It 
Vou. XVII. No. 5. 
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is not the result of a morbid self-introspection. Were it either of these, 
the will could recall it, or perhaps again banish it. But it is produ- 
ced arbitrarily and convulsively by circumstances with which the will 
has nothing to do. The sudden sight of aring belonging toone whom 
Queen Elizabeth had loved but sacriticed, threw, as we have seen, 
that most proud and self-poised of women into an agony of demon- 
strative remorse. The Countess of Somerset, who had borne herself 
with such consummate seli-possession and tact during the prior peri- 
ods of the prosecution, screamed with terror at the prospect of being 
taken to sleep in the room of Sir Thomas Overbury, whom she had 
poisoned. Nor are these cases unfamiliar to our every-day observa- 
tion. A little locket, a loek of hair, a faded rose, a ribbon, taken 
from the person of one who has been loved and lost, will recall a pas- 
sionate torrent of long buried grief. We may have been a moment 
before, calm or buoyant. If we had been able to exercise our own 
will, we would have banished these memories finally. But now, 
without our ageney, they burst upon us and overwhelm us. 

There is a feature, however, in respect to a consciousness of guilt 
thus produced, that distinguishes it from a suddenly reealled grief. 
The latter reproduces merely a past memory, the former a present re- 
ality. The recollection of the latter is, | was iN TIME Past so and so. 
The discovery with the former is: I am Now a crimmnaL; I pip THaT 
peep or GuuLtT. Of this discovery there are but two or three conse- 
quences. One is confession, and the consequent relief from a com- 
paratively unburdened conscience. Another is a continued condition 
of misery. A third is the stupor or hardness which is so common 
an attribute of old criminals. Either of these is a positive psychi- 
cal condition, as much the subject of ascertainment as are the types 
or phases of the physical condition. 

Animosity among confederates—* He knows my secret, and I 
must dispatch him.” “ Because he fears my betraying him, he will 
try to get rid of me.” One of these feelings, and perhaps both, lurk 
in the breast of the confederates in almost every joint secret crime.— 
How dangerous is the possession of a political secret in a despotic 
government, is evidenced to us in the many assassinations by which 
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fell the favorites of the French and English monarchs of the seven- 
teenth century. 

But another and more subtle impulse sometimes intervenes to work 
out the same result. It seems almost an invariable psychological 
rule that passionate love producing crime, is followed by passionate 
hatred. Take, for instance, the reign of James 1., and go to Lord 
Coke's great Oyer, which has been already more than once referred 
to. Whether or no the Earl of Somerset was really guilty of the con- 
summated poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, may perhaps be doubt- 
ed. It is clear, however, that his countess caused poison to be sent 
to the deceased to remove or punish his opposition to her marriage, 
and that her husband was privy to her designs. It is clear also, that 
he must have known, if not participated in the nefarious plot by which 
his wife, as a preliminary to her marriage with himself, was divorced 
from the Earl of Essex. For by fraud, if not by bloodshed, as all 
England knew, was the first marriage dissolved and the second secur- 
ed. To make the second marriage happy many outward circumstances 
conspired. The earl and his countess were each remarkable for their 
beauty and graces. They had wealth and station; they loved each 
other with a love which had torn asunder the most sacred barriers, 
and had conquered almost insurmountable difficulties ; but when they 
at last met, they found an invisible obstacle between them which they 
could not overcome. This was the consciousness of a common crime. 
Their love was followed by hatred so intense, and by quarrels so bit- 
ter, that quiet was only secured by separation. For years they lived 
in the same house, with hearts so hostile that they instinctively shrank 
from each other when they met. Aversion became divorce. 

Poets have often dwelt upon this property of crime, but by no one 
has this been done with greater energy than by Robert Browning. 
Ottima, an Italian woman, pursues with the utmost passion an adul- 
terous intercourse with a German, Sebald. Together they murder 
her husband. Then comes for a moment the passionate voluptuous- 
ness of guilty love in its full. But while they are still in the flush 
of delight at the removal of the obstacle to their undisturbed enjoy- 
ment, a country girl passes under the window singing a home song 
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which brings them back to the reality of the crime they have com- 
mitted. It is the ordinary reaction produced on a morbid state of 
the brain, by a single healthy thought. Then fierce love is followed 
by fierce hatred, and death by death.* 

Catharine of Medicis, on the death of Francis II., had still three 
surviving sons, Charles 1X., who succeeded to the crown; Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry IIL; and Francis, Duke of 
Alencon. Over each she had acquired an ascendancy, which would 
give her supreme power could she make the crown autocratic. 
There was in the way of this, however, an insurmountable difficulty. 
The Huguenots were a co-ordinate power in the state, and their re- 
ligion and their political principles alike made them intractable. 
Coligny was their leader, and besides this possessed military skill, 
popular influence, and inflexible integrity. Assassination was to 
Catharine the natural remedy, and to this she obtained the ready 
support of the chief of the Catholic party, the Duke of Guise, and 
then the reluctant assent of Charles IX. The blow was struck; 
Coligny murdered; and forty thousand Huguenots in one night de- 
stroyed. 

Then came the reaction, and prominent in this was the disruption 
between the qneen, her sons, and her accomplices. To exclude 
Henry of Navarre from the succession was one of the chief points 
in the confederacy ; yet eight days after the massacre, Charles IX., 
according to Ranke, was obliged to summon Henry to him in the 
night to quiet the agonies by which he was tortured. The young 
king was filled with dread at a wild tumult of confused voices, 
among which were distant shricks and howlings, mingled with the 
indistinguishable raging of a furious multitude, and with groans and 
curses as on the day of the massacre. So vivid was his conviction 
of the reality of these sounds, that he sent messengers into the city 
to know if a fresh tumult had broken out. But the sounds were 
mere delusions, which continued to torment Charles during the short 


* “Pippa Passes,” by Robert Browning. Mr. Hawthorne's last work, the 
“Marble Faun,” hinges on the same topic. 
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remainder of his life. Thus he died, alternately cursing his mother, 
as the cause of his misery, and turning to her submissively, in awe 
of her overweening power. 

So it was with her two remaining sons. Francis, Duke of Alengon, 
flew into open rebellion, making the massacres, of which he was one 
of the joint agents, the plea. Henry IIL. it is true, when he sue- 
ceeded to the crown, bowing before the queen's superior genius, con- 
ceded to her for a while the supremacy. But this same restlessness 
under the joint load of a common guilt, this almost anguish to throw 
it off on her who produced it, soon severed the son from the mother. 
Then came a scene in the castle of Blois, where the Duke of Guise, 
almost at the foot ef the throne, was obliged to defend himself by 
teeth and nails like a wild beast, for he had not time to draw his 
sword. He had been invited there by the king, as one of the coun- 
cilof State, and when there was thus massacred by his old co-con- 
spirator. And underneath, on her dying bed, lay Catharine of Me- 
dicis, the wild tumult above giving her proof of this final dissolution 
of the strange partnership she had formed for the Huguenot mas- 
sacre. The community of guilt had to them been indeed fatal. It 
had been followed by the bitterest recriminations and imprecations. 
It had been followed by massacres and cross-massacres. Charles LX. 
did not hesitate to ascribe to poison administered by his mother’s 
hand, the disease which tore his vitals ; and though this may be dis- 
credited, she permitted his death-bed to be neglected, and his funeral 
deserted, to increase the welcome to her more favored son Henry. 
The Duke of Guise was massacred by Henry ; Henry a short time 
after by an avenger of the Duke of Guise. Catharine, after having 
successively deserted those for whom she had risked so much, died at 
last deserted by each in turn. 

Such are some of the ways in which psychology may be used in 
the detection of guilt. It shows how a crime betrays itself before its 
commission, in preparations, in intimations, in overacting ; at the 
time of its commission, in incoherence; after its commission, in 
convulsive confessions, in remorse, in involuntarily haunting the guilty 
topic, and in disruption between confederates. The inquiry is an 
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important one in legal psychology, for it not only aids in the enforce- 
ment of the law, but it leads us to those supreme sanctions on 
which all law rests. When we visit a city, and see a series 
of police officers engaged in ferretting out crime; when we see, 
in connection with this, courts in which the criminal is tried, 
and the penalties to which crime is subjected, we draw trom these 
facts the inference of a government whose oflice it is to prevent 
wrong. In proportion to the perfection in which this police system 
is carried out, do our conceptions of the wisdom, the power, and the 
earnestness of the supreme authority increase. So it is with the 
agencies we have been examining. Wherever guilt goes they go. 
They dog it in all its stages. Its most seeret haunts are not closed 
to them. Its weakness as well as its wisdom—its triumphs and its 
remorse—they hear and record. Nor is their funetion that of detee- 
tion alone. They have a strange power of compelling guilt to dis- 
close itself. They show us that whatever doubts there may be as to 
the origin of evil, there is no doubt as to its close. For they show 
it to be pursued by a most subtle and powerful penal machinery, 
which leaves it not until, in one sense or another, it is judicially 
punished. 

There is one difference, however, between the police of the courts, 
and that of the conscience. The former, in order to scent out the 
crime, often assumes the garb of the criminal. Vidoeq goes into the 
thieves’ den to discover the thieves’ secrets. He recalls memories of 
past crime, so as to induce a similar communicativeness in his asso- 
ciates ; he gloats enticingly over the pleasures of guilt ; he incites to 
fresh adventures by which the criminal may be entrapped. But it 
is not so with the Angels of the conscience. They warn, they ap- 
peal, they implore, and this in tones the tenderest and holiest. Their 
garb is that of light, telling from whence they come. While they 
announce beforehand who they are, and use the most touching en- 
treaties to prevent wrong, they declare it will be theirs afterwards to 
avenge that wrong if done ;—while they leave no secret as to their 
awful mission, they gently plead by all the powers that persuasion 
can give, that vengeance may not be theirs to inflict. The memo- 
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ries they recall are not of early guilt, but of early innocence—of 
periods when no mad or polluted comrade stood by, inciting to ruin, 
but some tender friend or relative, uttering counsels of love. They 
paint not the pleasures of guilt, but its misery, and they point to 
scenes of peace to which guilt cannot reach. It is not theirs to 
avenge until their final entreaties are exhausted ; and when at last 


they hurry away to give their last report, he whose guilt is disclosed 


cannot but say: “ This, your office of exposure as well as of restraint, 
| knew beforehand. You told me this—you told me that my sin, if 
unchecked, would find itself out.” 

It is here that the presumptions from this agency rise a step higher 
than those from an‘earthly police. The latter tells of a government, 
comprehensive, sagacious, and just, so far as its general object of 
punishing crime is concerned, but of a government which at the 
same time deals in punishment alone, and that by instruments which 
are olten as polluted as the evils they are to correct. The former 
tells of a government, austere, is is true, yet very tender; moving 
to holiness through holiness ; permeating not merely the outer life, 
but the secrets of the heart ; everywhere warning and entreating, 
while everywhere judging ; making punishment certain and terrible, 
and yet so working it up into the consequences of the criminal's vol- 
untary act as to render it his own choice. So it is that while a police 
of mere detection and exposure argues an executive of mere power, 
a police of love argues an executive of mercy ; a police that is om- 
hipresent, an executive that is omnipresent ; a police that for a time 
eutreats, warns and dissuades, an executive that recognizes a tempo- 
rary probation ; a police that ultimately and irrevocably avenges, an 
executive that after a free probation judges definitely and finally. It 
is here we have brought before us the elements of that Christian 
Providence which the courts invoke as the foundation of public jus- 
tice. In erime itself, therefore, we find the proof of that chief ma- 
gistrate who avenges crime. 

So it is that while the court-house derives it sanctions from this 
Supreme Power, it contributes to the proof of the existence of this 
Power an independent share of evidence. No witness can be sworn 
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until he declares his belief in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; no trial can take place without strengthening the evidence 
on which this state rests. Human justice falls back on divine for 
its support ; divine justice appeals to human as its witness. The 
penal precepts of the common law professedly find their basis in the 
dictates of an enlightened Christian conscience ; the divine sanction 
of this conscience is nowhere so fully shown as in the course of a 
trial at common law. The present discussion will not be without its 
value, if by illustrating these truths, it shows how close is the con- 
nection between the divine law and the human ; aud how the science 
of jurisprudence, while it draws down its strength from heaven to 
earth, may still, if rightly studied, lead its votaries frdm earth to 
heaven. 
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of the New Brunswick Provincial Lunatic Asylum. For year 
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10. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Mount Hope Institution, 
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1. In the fourth number of the thirteenth voluine of this journal, 
was given a description of the Michigan Asylum, and a_ history of 
its foundation and progress to the year 1857. At that time the 
central building, and the longitudinal and transverse wings on one 
side, had been commenced but were far from completion. In the 
same year the central building was destroyed by fire, and has yet 
been only partially rebuilt. The whole of the south wing, however, 
consisting of two longitudinal, two transverse and one extreme divi- 
sion, has been fully completed. It is designed for males, and contains 
eight distinct wards with accommodations for one hundred and thirty- 
five patients. Seven of the wards are now in use ; four being ap- 
propriated to females, and three to males. The remaining waru is 
temporarily oceupied by the officers and employees of the institution. 

It is now some years since the erection of the Asylum was com- 
menced, and much yet remains to be done before the institution can 
assume the high rank among others which its perfect design and lib- 
eral foundation must enable it finally to maintain. But in view of 
the grave financial and other difliculties which it has successively 
met and overcome, its friends may, we think, fairly congratulate them- 
selves upon reaching the present auspicious period in their labors, 
Henceforward we may confidently hope that the results of its bene- 
ficent work in the State will sufficiently commend the policy of its 
early completion and liberal support. 

The following remarks of the Trustees upon the organization of 


the Asylum will be found of interest :— 
Vor. XVII. No. 3. 
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“The law organizing the Institution recognizes three classes of pa- 
tients. First, the poor or pauper, admitted upon the order of thesu- 
perintendents of the Poor; second, those in indigent circumstances, 
who are received upon orders granted by Circuit Court Commission- 
ers; and, third, private patients, supported by friends, or by their own 
estate. The expenses of the first and second classes are borne by the 
counties whence they come, at a weekly charge of 32.50. To the 
third class, patients supported at private expense, charges vary from 
$5. per week upward, according to the circutmstancesof the case, and 
the arnount of extra attention desired or required. Under this sys- 
tem it is observed that the State provides for its citizens an institution 
properly officered, and that the current expenses are borne by those 
directly receiving its benetits. In regard to this organization we can 
only say, that it has worked very advantageously in’ similar Institu- 
tious of other States in which it has been adopted, and that we dis- 
cover Ho inconvenience in its operations here. The justice in its lead- 
ing features, is apparent. Those who are able to bear their own ex- 
pense, do so; and the benctits of the Institution are enjoyed without 
charge by the poor and indigent, through the couuties of which they 
are respectively residents, aud the otlicers of the county are very prop- 
erly made the judges of their claims for gratuitous consideration. 

“Tn a few States the wards of the Asylum are thrown open, and 
made tree to all citizens of the State, rich aud poor, without distine- 
tion. There is an air of noble, open-handed benevolence in this sys- 
tem of organization; but there is no doubt that the advantages it pos- 
sesses are purchased by many serious disadvantages, which certain 
adventitious circumstances will either increase or diminish. It cannot 
be questioued that under our present organization a few, at least, fully 
entitled to the benefits of the Asylum, and fit subjects for treatment, 
will, through the parsimony and short-sighted policy of certain officers, 
be excluded, greatly to the prejudice of the highest interests, public 
and personal. If it should be deemed desirable to make any change in 
the laws regulating the support of patients, it would be desirable, if 
possible, to combine the advautages of the two systems of organiza- 
tion, and avoid the disadvantages of both. After some thought upon 
the subject, it has occurred to us, in this event, to suggest a modifica- 
tion embracing the following features : 

“ First. An assumption on the part of the State of a portion of 
the expenses of the support of the pauper and indigent insane, to the 
amount, perhaps, of one or one and one-quarter dollars per week. 
Secondly. A uuitorm charge to the counties of two dollars per week, 
for the balance of the support of such patients, including clothing and 
damages, now extra items. And Third/y. More stringent regulations 
in regard to the condition of patients when received, the manner of 
their discharge, and promptitude in payment of bills when ren- 
dered.’ 
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The number of admissions and discharges, with the results of 
treatment, for a period of fifteen months, are as follows : Admitted, 
141; discharged 32; remaining 109. Of those discharged, 20 
were recovered, 5 improved, 4 unimproved, and 3 died. 

In noticing the medical history of those admitted, and the assign- 


ed causes of insanity, Dr. Van Deusen remarks :— 


“The most notable feature in the preceding table is the great prom- 
inenee which “ ill health” has assurned,asacauseof insamty. Aside 
from these cases, a large proportion of those admitted were more or 
less seriously diseased physically, when received, and nearly all re- 
quired immediate attention to some bodily ailment. In this respect 
the personal appearance of the patients presented for treatment at 
this Institution, has been in striking contrast with our experience else- 
where. The extent to which malarial influence, in many instances, 
had operated, either directly as a cause of mental alienation, or indi- 
rectly by inducing a general cachexia, is a most troublesome compli- 
cation, especially during convalescence. In perhaps no class of cases 
in Which insanity has a directly physical origin, cau the connection 
between cause and effect be so easily traced and recognized asin these.” 


Of course the first year of the history of an asylum affords little 
material for deduction or comment. But as Dr. Van Deusen’s re- 
ports succeed each other, we shall expect to find in them much of 
value to the profession and to society, as the fruit of his accurate 


observation and careful experience. 


2. Dr. Chipley’s biennial report is in fact two annual reports in 
one pamphlet-cover. They treat in a full and interesting manner 
many points connected with the speciality, as they are suggested by 
the history of the Eastern Asylum. 

Although not geographically central, in regard to population and 
and facilities for travel this institution is most favorably situated, in 
the city of Lexington, fornearly the whole State. As the asylum at 
Hopkinsville is difficult of access from the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the State, and only sufficient for the insane from its own 
district, Dr. Chipley recommends the eulargement of the institution 
under hischarge. This being now only of moderate size—overcrowded 
with a daily average of 230 patients—his policy seems a wise one, 
and, especially after the entire destruction by fire of the Western 
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Asylum, which has occurred since the date of the report, it will proba- 
bly be at once carried into eflect. 

In the report for 1855, as in several other reports noticed in this 
article, we find grateful and complimentary allusion to a visit from 
Miss Dix. Dr. Chipley says :— 

“ During the past year we had the good fortune to be visited by 
Miss Dix, a name that is uttered in blessings im every part of the 
civilized world. Her benevolence recognizes no distinction of sect 
or people, but flows in one unbroken stream wherever misfortune has 
left a wound to be healed or a broken spirit to be comforted. Be- 
neath the burning rays of a tropical sun, and aund the bleak winds 
of the far north, the imsane have heard her angel voice, and every- 
where her footsteps may be traced in amelorations which she may 
justly claim as the work of her own hands, and which will ever re- 
main deep and inctiaceable evidences of the success of the holy mis- 
sion of charity to which she has devoted so many years of her life.” 

The usual statistics for the year are: Admitted, 57 ; discharged, 
59; remaining, 226. 25 were discharged recovered, 20 died, and 
of 16 the condition is not stated. 

In his report for 1559, Dr. Chipley congratulates the friends of 
the Asylum upon its umproved condition, and the eflect of this upon 
the health and comfort of the patients. He again recommends the 
enlargement of the buildings, and refers to the advantages this 
would give tor extended classification, which is especially needed. 

Considerable space in the report is devoted to a view of the num- 
ber and condition of the insane in the State, and a powerful appeal 
is made in their behalf. The picture is a sad one, and none the less 
so that its outlines are so familiar to us in the reports of nearly all 
similar institutions throughout our country. There are about two 
thousand insane in the State, less than one-fourth of whom are in 
the two asylums. Not one-half of those for whom admission is 
sought can be received at the Eastern Asylum, which is rapidly 
becoming a mere asylum for incurables. The Western Asylum, it 
is supposed, will be equally crowded in the course of two or three 
years. The burning of the latter, already referred to, will now ren- 
der immediate action in the matter unperative. It is not unlikely, 
We suppose, that financial considerations will utterly forbid the hope 
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of securing for all, or even a large proportion, of the insane of the 
State, provision of a kind approximating the curative standard. 
This will point to the adoption of a policy elsewhere forced into the 
systems of State charity, and supported as the best practicable solu- 
tion of a long-vexed problem. An enlargement of the Eastern 
Asylum, as proposed, will make it the curative institution of the 
State; and district asylums, plainly built, and organized on a differ- 
ent basis, might be made chiefly for incurables. It has not been 
sufliciently considered, we fear, by those who have uncompromisingly 
advocated a single and that the highest standard of provision 
for the insane, that a// of this unhappy class have a claim upon the 
public charity, and that no system, whatever may be its theoretical 
merits, Which may not be expected to include the whole number in 
its beneficent operations, can be founded in justice and true humanity, 

Some remarks of Dr. Chipley upon the criminal insane, and the 
plea of insanity in criminal cases, are of general interest. They 


are as follows :— 


Several persons have been committed to the asylum accused of 
crimes supposed to have been perpetrated under the influence of in- 
sanity. Of this number was one reported in the foregoing table as 
‘not insane.” An inquest was held—the jury found the prisoner 
‘of unsound mind,’ and the court very properly ordered him to be 
conveyed to the asylum. A single day's observation convinced me 
that he was malingering, and after detaining him a sutlicient length 
of time to confirm the opinion beyond all doubt, the prisoner was re- 
delivered to the sheriff of the county where the felony is alleged to 
have been committed. He is now in jail awaiting his trial at the 
next term of the court. As one jury found this individual ‘ of un- 
sound mind,’ it is highly probable that, if he had been put upon 
trial for the crime charged against him, he would have been acquit- 
ted on the plea of insanity, and thus he would have escaped the just 
penalty of the law. 


“ Since this report was made up another person, acquitted of the 
crime of murder on the plea of insanity, has been committed to the 
asylum, and discharged therefrom on a writ of habeas corpus, after 
a detention here of only one week. | have reason to believe that 
this person never was of unsound mind, and that he eseaped the 
rendition of a verdict on the merits of the charge only by the vicious 
and imperfect method of investigating this plea. A fair and reason- 
able opportunity for examimation by experts would probably have 
given a diflerent result. 
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“The plea of insanity is becoming alarmingly frequent, and many 
are suflered to escape under its cover the punishment due to crime. 
This is so, and it also frequently happens that persons are punished 
whom disease has rendered irresponsible for their acts, and who 
ought to be placed where proper treatment may be applied, while 
society 1s protected. It is in behalf of these unfortunates, and to 
further the ends of justice, that 1 would suggest the query, whether 
some change may not be made in the mode of investigating these 
cases, which would be likely to deteet the guilty, protect the unfor- 
tunate, and satisfy public opimon. It may be impossible to give a 
definition of insanity which will embrace all cases; but there is at 
least one element that must enter into any definition that may be 
given, viz., disease. If, then, disease be a necessary element of insan- 
ity, freeing from responsibility, if is obvious that it presents problems 
that can be solved, with any degree of certainty, by those only who 
have made disease the study of life. It is a medical rather than a 
metaphysical question, This 1s the common opinion, and the courts 
act upon it, and seven physicians are always called to testify in such 
cases, But in most instances no suitable opportunity is atlorded for 
investigation. Very frequently the medical witness sees the prisoner 
for the first time at the bar, and is required to pass gravely on his 
mental condition, with only a distant view of the accused, and the 
crude notions of unprofessional and probably ignorant aud prejudiced 
witnesses as his guides. It is an embarrassing position, not willingly 
assumed by intelligent medical men. In fact, it is a matter of noto- 
riety that physicians avoid a summons in such cases by every means 
in their power, when they would not shrink from the discharge of the 
duty, if allowed an opportunity to analyze the case as they are daily 
doing in regard to other diseases. They are required to pronounce an 
opinion which may involve the life of the prisoner on the one hand, 
or interfere with the just administration of the law on the other, on 
data which, in ordinary practice, would not authorize a diagnosis in 
any case of disease, or justify the adounistration of the simplest rem- 
edies. 

“And then the manner in which medical men are called upon 
to pass upon the mental condition of prisoners, is not very favorable 
to a fair and unbiased expression of opinion, however honest the wit- 
ness may be. They are sought out and imtroduced by the prosecu- 
tion or defense, not so much to analyze the case, and to develop facts 
for the information of the court and jury, as to express an opinion to 
which they may have given utterance on insufficient data—an opin- 
ion founded generally on the one-sided and partial statements of per- 
sons interested in the issue, 1t is natural for persons with deep feel- 
ings for or against the prisoner, to be impressed favorably or unfavor- 
ably, as his interests are eflected one way or the other. They may 
make their statement in all honesty, and with no design to muisstate 
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or suppress any of the facts, yet experience shows that they are cal- 
culated to mislead and warp the judgment ; so that, with the lunited 
means of investigation allowed to medical witnesses, there can be 
no hope of arriving, with any degree of certainty, at correct conclu- 
sions. This is the source of most of the contradictory opinions elicited 
from medical men on the stand. Unbiased by partial statements, and 
having full opportunity for investigation, these ditierences would rarely 
if ever exist. 

“There is another source of embarrassment and complication. 
The propriety of relying on medical witnesses in such eases, is ouly 
partially conceded. When they have given their opinion, it may be 
called im question and oliset by the opinion of any non-professional 
witness, however iguorant—however destitute of all knowledge of 
mental philosophy—without the slightest acquaintance with disease— 
having perhaps never seen a case of insanity of any description. It 
is worthy of consideration then, whether some specitie provision for 
the investigation of these cases would not further the ends of justice, 
and tend to allay public excitement, which is usually produced when 
insanity is alleged as an excuse for crime. With such opportunities 
for investigation as are afforded in France and some of the German 
States, it is searcely possible for a pretender to escape detection, or an 
innocent man to be punished. But when the question is suddenly 
sprung, as is sometimes the case, at the trial of the offender, the 
medical witnesses, having neither the time or means of arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion, it is not surprising that the guilty frequently 
escape under the plea. When this is the case, a double wrong is in- 
flicted on society—the vicious violater of the law goes unwhipped of 
justice, and at the same time brings odium upon a plea which, when 
true, is the most sacred that can be made. Thus the escape of a 
guilty pretender has brought the plea into such contempt that it has 
sometimes failed to shield those who had a right to the protection it 
ought to atlord the atilicted. In the State of Maine, the law is not 
unlike that which rules in some parts of Europe; it provides that— 
“When any person shall be charged with a criminal offense in this 
State, any judge of the court before which he or she is to be tried, on 
notice that a plea of insanity will be made, or when such plea is 
made in court, may, if he deem proper, order such person into the 
custody of the Superintendent of the Insane Hospital, to be by him de- 
tained and observed, until the further order of the court, in order that 
the truth or falsehood of the plea may be ascertained.” — La tay opin- 
ion at least two other intelligent persons should be associated with 
the superintendent in this commission, and their report should be 
made im writing, setting forth in full, for the consideration of the 
court and jury, the reason why they believe the accusedis or is not 
insane. Very few pretenders would have the temerity to submit 
themselves to the keen scrutiny and searching analysis of such a 
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commission. And then the protracted and careful investigation pur- 
sued, would effectually allay all the morbid sensibility existing in the 
public miad in regard to the too free admission of this plea as an 
excuse for crime.” 

Dr. C. proceeds to remonstrate against the admission of criminal 
lunatics to the wards of the Eastern Asylum. It is indeed a prac- 
tice greatly to the discredit of the State, and can not, we should 
think, be much longer permitted by its citizens. 

The general yearly statistics are; Admitted, 45; discharged, 43 ; 
remaining, 228. Of those discharged 19 were recovered, 9 died, 1 
was not insane, and of 14 the condition is not given, 


3. The third and—sad to write—the last report of the Kentucky 
Western Asylum, has the following general statistics for the year 
ending Nov. 30,1559: Adunitted, 129; discharged 84; remaining, 204. 
38 were discharged recovered, 6 improved, and 40 died. 

Dr. Montgomery is forced to dwell at some length upon a cormpli- 
cation of evils, which have greatly hindered the workings of the Asy- 
lum,and have rendered its results very unsatisfactory. Among these 
evils are the unfinished condition of the buildings, the imperfect drain- 
age, the insutlicient supply of water, and the waut of proper heating 
and ventilation. The particulars of this shameful condition of affairs 
are told with fidelity by Dr. M., and appear again in the sad record 
of diseases and deaths. An endernic dysentery, followed by one of fe- 
ver appeared in the spring of 1559. Both were of a low and fatal 
type. 

Another cause of just complaint is found in the financial organiza- 
tion of the Asylum. It is made to depend for its support upon annu- 
al appropriations by the Legislature, based upon an estimate made of 
the number of patients to be maintained, for the coming year. Simi- 
lar unhappy results have attended upon the working of this blunder- 
ing system whenever it has been adopted, and they are evidently ne- 
cessary and legitimate to it. 

If Dr. Chipley rightly protests against the treatment of insane con- 
Victs in association with the general insane, with even more force 
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does Dr. Montgomery denounce the treatment of idiots in the same 
wards with the insane. Will it be believed that 29 of the 337 treat- 
ed during the two years just passed were idiots! Another fact, 
which tells too plainly, to those who understand all its bearings, the 
condition of the insane in the State, is, that of the whole number re- 
ceived, only fifty-seven, or one fifth, were acute cases. 


Yet we need not dwell longer upon the details of a condition of 
wretchedness, which a culpable neglect on the part of the State au- 
thorities has brought about. They are reiterated in an attached re- 
port of the superintendent of repairs and improvements, appointed by 
the Board of Managers, At its close the following advice and warn- 
ing are given. They have become prophetic :— 

“The roof of the whole building will, before the next meeting of 
the Legislature, after the coming one, need repair badly; and, should 
a shingle roof be used like the present, there should be some plan of 
spark-arresters used in the chimneys, as there have already been a 
number of holes burned in the shingles by sparks. The risk is great, 
and with no provision for extinguishing fire, there would be no chance 
of saving the building, should a conflagration take place; and insuch 
an institution it would be a dreadful calamity.” 


4. Dr. Stribling’s Report is, as usual, very full and minute in its 
tables of medical and general facts concerning the patients of the 
Western Virginia Asylum. “Table XII,” occupying thirteen pages 
of the report, “shows the applications for admission of patients 
into the Asylum, and the character of the answers thereto, during 
the two years ending September 30, 1859." We are disposed to 
believe this a useful mode of varying the oft-repeated appeal for 
extended hospital accormmodation. 


The biennial statistics of results are as follows: Admitted, 102; 
discharged, 119 ; remaining, 372. 62 were discharged recovered, 
9 improved, 8 unimproved, and 40 died. 

It is noticed, as an interesting medical fact, that the nose-tube has 
been the only instrument used in forced alimentation for three years 
past. Dr. Hamilton, assistant physician, set forth the advantages of 
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this mode, it will be remembered, in an article contributed to this 
journal. 


5. The report of Dr. Parker is an interesting one, though, as 
usual, brief. Several of the tables present the statistical facts of the 
institution in a novel form, but they have generally a definite and 
reliable appearance. Perhaps that “ showing the form of insanity of 
247 patients when admitted,” is least satisfactory. These forms, re- 
cognized each in a certain number of cases, are mania, dementia, 
moral insanity, delusional insanity, imbecility, melancholia, monoma- 
nia, epilepsy, idiotey, puerperal mania, and catalepsy. Now, neither 
eatalepsy nor epilepsy are forms of insanity ; moral insanity and de- 
lusional insanity are grand divisions of mental disease, which must 
include all others but idiotey and general mania; and melancholia, 
according to another and more common classification, would divide 
with monomania the cases of moral and delusional insanity. Again, 
the table referred to gives “ imbecility, 25 ; idiotey, 6,"—in all 31. 
Another table, “showing the ages at which insanity first appeared” 
in the same patients, gives “ congenital, 11; under 10 years, 4,”"—in 
all 15. How can we explain this discrepancy? The comments 
upon the tables, by Dr. Parker, are as follows :-— 

“The tables to which I have called your attention, have been pre- 

red with care. The columns showing the causes and duration of 
insanity, must be taken with reservation. The difficulties under which 
a correct knowledge of ther is obtained, are numerous and apparent. 
The column, too, classifying the peculiar form of insanity, is far from 
perfect, as every Psychologist will discover, since many forms are of- 
ten blended in the same individual. Tables No. XI and XII, exhib- 
iting the number and causes of mortality, and recoveries during the 
year, are of exceeding interest, and deserve explanation. From the 
statistics of insanity, a most important question, relative to the com- 
parative mortality among the insane and sane, has been definitely an- 
swered. An authentic statement gives the average mortality among 
the sane of all ages, for a number of preceding years, at 2.24 percent. 
Now, it is well ascertained that in every Asylum, whether at home 
or abroad, where statistics are published, the rate of mortality is very 
much greater. From reports of forty-tive Asylums for the insane in 
this country and abroad, the average for five consecutive years gives 
a mean annual mortality of 11.86 per cent. The per cent. of cures 
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on the number of admissions, for the same length of time, and in the 
same institutions, gives an average of 39.93. 

“ By reference to Table XI, it will be seen that the per cent. of 
deaths on the number under treatment, is 7.69; and the per cent. of 
cures, including one that remains in the house, on the number of ad- 
missions, is 41.27. In the last number of the American Journal of 
Insanity, there is presented a table of general statistics of thirty-sev- 
en American Institutions for the insane. The ratio of recoveries to 
admissions among the several institutions for the year 1853, gives an 
average of 41.30 per cent. As appears in this table, the report of 
our Institution gives an average of 50.72 per cent. on the number of 
admissions. The difference in the per cent. of recoveries during the 
present and preceding years, is easily and most satisfactorily explain- 
ed, by reference to the facts set forth in Table X, of my present report. 
It will be seen there, that out of the whole number of admissions 
during the year, there were but e¢gh¢t recent cases, the remainder hav- 
ing been insane between one and thirty years. This, taken in connee- 
tion with the fact that the proportion of cures between one month and 
one year about equals the recoveries between one and thirty years, will 
explain the disparity in our report of cures of this and last year.” 


In another part of the Report, the effects of the mode of support- 
ing State institutions through yearly appropriations by the Legisla- 
ture, are illustrated :— 


“In my last Annual Report it was clearly shown, both from esti- 
mates made here and elsewhere in institutions of a similar character, 
that the provision made by the State for the support of beneficiaries 
was insufficient to meet their necessary expenses, and that the deficit 
was made up from profits accruing from the first class of patients. 
This is still a matter for your consideration. The increase from one 
hundred to one hundred and thirty-tive dollars per capita, granted by 
the Legislature, still falls thirty dollars short of the amount expended 
by the Institution in their behalf, and is an error that needs prompt 
correction. But under the most favorable circumstances, by a rule 
establishing incontestably an annual increase of incurable cases, and 
hence permanent residents, our institution, in its department for males, 
must become strictly custodial, unless arrangements be made toover- 
come existing evils. But this is not all, as deplorable as such a state 
of things must appear. Unless these growing difficulties be promptly 
met and remedied, we must lose the character and position which we 
have so long and honorably maintained as an independent, self-sup- 
porting institution, and become a burden aud incubus upon the State. 
In the name of that liberal policy which established our early exist- 
ence ; of that wisdom and philanthropy which have always distin. 
guished our statesmen ; of that pride and patriotism which still ani. 
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mate our people; and of that scourge from which none can claim con- 
tinued exemption, I would reverently deprecate the issue.” 


The yearly, general statistics are : Admitted, 63 ; discharged, 53 ; 
remaining 194. Discharged recovered, 25, improved, 6, unimproved, 
3, died, 19. 


6. The fifth annual report of the Mississippi Lunatic Asylum, is 
the first of Dr. Kells, the present Superintendent, and thus does not 
discuss those topics which the medical history of an Asylum must 
ordinarily suggest. We notice, however, some pertinent remarks 
upon one of the causes of insanity, which seems to be most promi- 
nent in the southern and middle States. They are as follows :— 


“Tt is often the case that parents, from considerations of family 
pride or temporal interest, have been induced to bring about blood 
alliances—alliances that give daily proof of being in violation of the 
physiological laws of reproduction, in the numberless cases of mal- 
formation of body and mind. 

“ The laws of reproduction require as their conditions for a com- 
plete fulfillment, a concordant diversity of temperament, and a 
thorough renewal of the blood—two states that are not satisfactorily 
obtained in alliances of consanguinity. 

“ The fact is patent to every observer, that consumption, scrofula, 
&ec., are hereditary and transmissible diseases; and that they are 
the result of blood poison, rather than from vice of conformation. 
By a proper renewal of the blood for generations, the pathogenic 
taint may be entirely eradicated, but if intermarrages are persisted 
in, in the same families, extermination will be certain. 

“ We think it an incontrovertible position, that marriages founded 
upon lineal descent, will depreciate the physiological and organic 
powers of the offspring. And as we impair the organism of the 
mind, in just such proportion do we predispose to mental aberration ; 
and just so of any other organ ; the office is imperfect as the organ 
is imperfect. 

“It is, therefore, proper that a word of caution be urged, to avoid 
these unfortunate, nay, 1 may say unnatural alliances, as their con- 
summation has so often afflicted parents with issue that have been 


branded with anomalies of both body and mind.” 


The following are the general statistics for the year: Admitted 
and discharged, each 47 ; remaining, 106. Of those discharged 14 
were recovered, 10 improved, 4 unimproved, and 19 died. 
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7. Dr. Barkdull finds “ nothing of special interest to communi- 
cate” in his report. He is enabled to record a freedom from any epi- 
demic disease during the year; at the close of which 157 patients 
were under treatment. 97 had been admitted, and 77 discharged. 
Of the latter 34 were recovered, 6 improved, and 37 died. 

In commenting upou these statistics, Dr. B. says :— 


“A majority of the deaths recorded were from among a hopelessly 
diseased lot of patients admitted from New Orleans, in the early 
part of the season, several of whom died within a few days, and 
others lingered out a miserable existence till death came to their 
relief. 

“ Other things being equal, the per centage of restorations during 
the year is about similar to that given in a previous report, and com- 
pares favorably with the ratio of ‘recovertes on admission, as con- 
tained in an ‘estimate of some (thirty-seven similar institutions 
located in various sections of the Union, The average per centage 
there given is 41.3, and in the same fable the per centage of re- 
covertes for 1858, in this institution, is put down at 38.19. 

“Taking into consideration the fact, that we probably admit, 
during the year, a larger proportion of incurable cases than any Asy- 
lum in the country, we see no particular cause of discouragement at 
the result of our labors. 

“ Were we possessed of the facilities and appliances elsewhere em- 
ployed, and which experience has found to be of great service in the 
treatment of the insane, in all probability a larger per centage would 
be improved, if not restored. Therefore, any degree of success we 
may have had thus far, must, in a great measure, be attributed to 
the healthfulness of the location, and the genial climate of this see- 
tion of the Union. 

“When the importance of free exercise, in the open air, to the 
well being of the insane, is fully appreciated, some just estimate can 
be formed of the advantages we possess in this latitude over those of 
more Northern climates, where it becomes necessary to confine the 
insane ‘behind a lock and key nine-tenths’ of their time.’ 

“ Nor can any system of forced ventilation, with all its acknowl- 
edged benefits, compare in results with the luxury enjoyed in this 
region, of free exercise, at all seasons, through our pleasant groves of 
towering pine and glorious magnolia.” 


The report concludes with urgent recommendations for needed 
improvements, and addition to the capacity of the Asylum. 


8. Dr. Workman submits an elaborate and highly interesting re- 
port. 
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Four years ago, when the Toronto Asylum had become overerowd- 
ed with incurables, some disused buildings in the city which had 
been designed for a University, were converted into a branch asy- 
lum for the accommodation of this class. Again, in a similar emer- 
gency, in the summer of 1559, the barracks at Fort Malden, near 
Amherstburg, were appropriated to the same purpose. At the pre- 
sent time both these buildings are occupied as branch asylums, the 
one containing 64, the other 144 patients,under the charge of assist- 
ant physicians of the parent institution. Much is due to the ener- 
gy and perseverance of Dr. Workman for the accomplishment of 
these timely and liberal measures, and the Provincial Government is 
most fortunate in the service of such an agent in the care of its in- 
sane, 

The purely professional services of Dr. W., are not, however, less- 
ened by his philanthropic eflorts. His observation and experience in 
the field of mental disease have been acute and extensive. We 
quote at length, in regard to statistics of insanity :— 


“ Although I hold in slight estimation the tabular statements with 
which some of the Annual Reports of Lunatic Asylums are chiefly 
filled, 1 comply with established custom, to a certain extent, by pre- 
senting some of the most interesting statistic results of this Asylam, 
which will be less annoying to the reader than long columns of mi- 
nute details; remarking, however, that from the figures exhibited, 
whether covering a brief or a prolonged period, general conclusions 
are not to be rashly drawn. The statistics of insanity, as yet obtain- 
ed, are very defective ; and so long as no uniform system of recording 
aud compiling them obtains, and maccuracy in the valuation of the 
facts themselves continues to vitiate the entre structure, they must 
serve to but trivial good results. 

The total number of admissions into this Asylum, as recorded in 
the nineteen years which have elapsed since the first opening of the 
temporary institution, in the old gaol within the city, has been 2,244. 

Of which were ot married men, 532 3995 

“ single “ 693 
Of which were of married women, 655 
single 364 


Total - - - 2244. 
To infer from the preceding figures that men are more liable to insani- 
ty than women,might be an mcorrect conclusion. The figures should 
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be held as merely the exponents of the operations of this Asylum in 
the department of admissions; they are not reliable indicators of the 
actual incidence of insanity in the sexes. Taking the admissions of 
the last seven years, instead of those of the entire period, it is found 
that the admissions of women have a little exceeded those of men. 

“Again, with respect to the comparative liability to insanity, of 
married and unmarried life, it might appear that married men are 
less subject to the malady than single men, and that single women 
are much more exempt than married women ; and probably this con- 
clusion may appear warrantable from the aggregate Asylum statistics 
of America,—and yet | am very doubtful whether marriage is justly 
chargeable, to any extent, with the production of insanity. Probably 
the contrary is the fact. 

“Women in America marry young, and the proportion remaining 
single is small; and as insanity occurs most largely in the period of 
life between 25 and 35, we should expect to meet with more insane 
married women than single. Men, even in America, marry later in 
life, and consequently a larger portion of them are found insane in sin- 
gle life. It is, however, a fact which must not be concealed, that, 
owing to a deplorable cause, single men are more subject to insanity 
than married men ; and worse still, that the secret vice which causes 
this preponderance, is almost ever sure to develope an incurable form 
of the malady. The Asylums of this continent abound with the 
wretched victims of this apparently concomitant curse of advancing 
civilization,—a curse which medical alienists regard, not as the result 
of ignorance, but as one of the products of that which is called im- 
proved modern education. | cannot further, in this place, pursue this 
paintul and delicate subject ; but it is right that I should add, that 
every American Asylum physician will corroborate the statement, as 
to the sad concomitancy between our system of youthful training, and 
the constantly augmenting population of our imsane institutions. 

“*Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.’ It would, howev- 
er, be imprudent, if not useless, to provoke a discussion, in which the 
multitude without facts, would array themselves against a few with 
too many facts. We must move onward with the current, and build 
more Asylums. 

“An important question connected with insanity, is the tendency 
of the malady to recurrence. It was the opinion of Tuke, that only 
two out of every five persons discharged recovered, remain perma- 
nently sane. Dr. Tuke must have based his conclusions on the ree- 
ords of his own institution. The proportion of recurring cases of in- 
sanity cannot, however, be ascertained from a limited field of obser- 
vation. 

“Itis a very important question, whether all the patients declared 
recovered, and accordingly discharged, have actually been fit for dis- 
charge. Probably the most fruitful cause of relapse has been the er- 
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ror of too early discharge in the first period of treatment. The great 
difference between the number of second and third admissions, ap- 
pears to favor this opinion. Recurring insanity is, perhaps, more large- 
ly hereditary than other forms; and its first attacks are of short du- 
ration and of trivial intensity. It might be no violation of truth, or 
of sound philosophy, to regard hereditary insanity as the quasi-normal 
mental condition of many of its subjects, who may require but the 
slightest disturbing agency to transfer them across that ‘debatable 
border land,” which may more truly be said to unite insanity to rea- 
son, than to separate distinctively the one from theother. Were this 
aye of mental territory more carefully explored, we should proba- 

ly find both its transient and its permanent population more numer- 
ous than may be supposed. 

* We should be very doubtful of the ultimate immunity of speedi- 
ly cured lunatics. It will perhaps be found that the average asylum 
residence in the first attack of a given number of patients of the re- 
current class, is much shorter than that of an equal number of the 
non-recurrent class,—even when due circumspection in discharging is 
observed. 

“The records of this asylum show that the average first residence 
of 190 relapsing patients, re-admitted ounce or more, prior to the Ist 
July, 1853, was only tive months and three days; and of 90 since 
re-adimitted, seven months and eighteen days. Both these averages 
fall much below that of the asylum residence of non-relapsing pa- 
tients. 

“In the early years of the institution, discharges seem to have 
been made without much hesitation, and re-admissions were propor- 
tionally more numerous than of late years. The total re-admissions 
in nineteen years have been as follows ; second admissions, 283,— 
third admissions, 82,—fourth admissions, 24,—fifth admissions, 11, 
—sixth admissions, 5,—seventh admissions, 3,—eighth admissions, 
2,—ninth admission, 1. Total, 415. Deducting the total re-admis- 
sions, 415, from the total registered admissions, 2,244, there remain 
1,829, as the nett number of persons admitted; and the nett regis- 
tered under re-admission beimg 253, the proportion has been 15.47 
per 100. The discharges in the above period have been, including 
elopements, 1,250 ; consequently the proportion of relapsing patients 
has been, to discharges, 22.11 per 100. 

“These figures atiord a much more pleasing view of the pros- 
pects of the recovering insane, than the calculations of Tuke ; and 
yet I feel certain the proportion is higher than it should have been, 
as | propose now to show. 

“ Taking the first six and a half years’ admissions on the register, 
in comparison with those of the last six and a half, we find the fol- 
lowing facts 

“In the former, within the period itself, 531 first admissions gave 
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93 relapsing patients, or 17.51 per 100. In the latter, within the 
period, 735 first admissions have given only 45 relapsing patients, or 
5.22 per 100. In the former period, the discharges are equal to 62 
oo cent. of the admissions. In the latter period they are only 52 
per cent. 
“The science of Lunatic Asylum Statistics requires more than a 
single reading for its thorough understanding.” 


Religious delusion is given as the cause, or as the prominent symp- 
tom of insanity, in 24 cases, or 19 per cent. of those admitted. He- 
reditary predisposition was traced in 18 cases. Dr. W. refers to 
these cases as follows :— 


“As to religious delusion as a cause or form of insanity, the figures 
shown above are not exaggerative. As the country has, for some time, 
been exempt from any intense or extensive religious excitement, the 
number of cases of emotional or physical religious insanity, has been 
but trifling. These, however, are badly compensated, by increase in 
other forms of the malady, less hopeful, and far more perplexing. 

“ Reasoning mania, in any of its varieties, is a formidable type of 
mental disease ; and under the august sanction of religious dogmatism, 
it assumes, perhaps, its most obstinate and alarming form. Suicidal 
propensity is seldom absent in such cases. 

“Among the religious patients admitted in the past year, there 
have been found a number who accuse themselves of haviag com- 
mitted ‘the unpardonable sin,’ and in consequence believe themselves 
doomed to inevitable perdition. If those who teach doctrines of this 
character, were, by law, sentenced to serve a definite period in an 
Asylum, nursing the victims of their doginas, and guarding them 
from self-destruction, it would, perhaps, tend to the removal of the 
evil. I have seen one patieut, whose case might well have taught 
discretion to a thousand. 

“ Unfortunately for these poor maniacs, they are but too much in- 
structed in the Scriptures—or rather in particular portions of them ; 
and for every text of hope and consolation, they are provided with 
their counter texts, They have read, and studied, and reasoned, and 
argued too much, and too long, on their religious perplexities ; and so 
far from being benefited by conversation on these topics, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to avoid all reference whatever to them, if we would 
do them any good ; but only in a Lunatic Asylum is this attainable. 

“Patients of this class, before coming to an Asylum, have not been 
left unreasoned with. Their relatives and their religious teachers 
have plied every argumentative, and every persuasive means to drive 
or to draw them from their delusions; but with the established and 
natural result of but confirming them yet more deeply. These pa- 
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ror of too early discharge in the first period of treatment. . The great 
difference between the number of second and third admissions, ap- 

rs to favor this opinion. Recurring insanity is, perhaps, more large- 
ly hereditary than other forms; and its first attacks are of short du- 
ration and of trivial intensity. It might be no violation of truth, or 
of sound er to regard hereditary insanity as the quasi-normal 
mental condition of many of its subjects, who may require but the 
slightest disturbing agency to transfer them across that ‘debatable 
border land,’ which may more truly be said to unite insanity to rea- 
son, than to separate distinctively the one from theother. Were this 
portion of mental territory more carefully explored, we should proba- 
bly find both its transient and its permanent population more numer- 
ous than may be supposed. 

* We should be very doubtful of the ultimate immunity of speedi- 
ly cured lunatics. It will perhaps be found that the average asylum 
residence in the first attack of a given number of patients of the re- 
current class, is much shorter than that of an equal number of the 
non-recurrent class,—even when due circumspection in discharging is 
observed. 

“ The records of this asylum show that the average first residence 
of 190 relapsing patients, re-admitted ouce or more, prior to the Ist 
July, 1853, was only tive months and three days; and of 90 since 
re-admitted, seven months and eighteen days. Both these averages 
fall much below that of the asylum residence of non-relapsing pa- 
tients. 

“In the early years of the institution, discharges seem to have 
been made without much hesitation, and re-admissions were propor- 
tionally more numerous than of late years. The total re-admissions 
in nineteen years have been as follows : second admissions, 283,— 
third admissions, 82,—fourth admissions, 24,—fifth admissions, 11, 
—sixth admissions, 5,—seventh admissions, 3,—eighth admissions, 
2,—ninth admission, 1. Total, 415. Deducting the total re-admis- 
sions, 415, trom the total registered admissions, 2,244, there remain 
1,829, as the nett number of persons admitted; and the nett regis- 
tered under re-admission being 253, the proportion has been 15.47 
per 100. The discharges in the above period have been, including 
elopements, 1,250 ; consequently the proportion of relapsing patients 
has been, to discharges, 22.11 per 100. 

“These figures atiord a much more pleasing view of the pros- 

ts of the recovering insane, than the calculations of Tuke ; and 
yet I feel certain the proportion is higher than it should have been, 
as | propose now to show. 

“ Taking the first six and a half years’ admissions on the register, 
in comparison with those of the last six and a half, we find the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

“In the former, within the period itself, 531 first admissions gave 
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93 relapsing patients, or 17.51 per 100. In the latter, within the 
period, 735 first admissions have given only 45 relapsing patients, or 
5.22 per 100. In the former period, the discharges are equal to 62 
per cent. of the admissions. In the latter period they are only 62 
per cent. 

“The science of Lunatic Asylum Statistics requires more than a 
single reading for its thorough understanding.” 


Religious delusion is given as the cause, or as the prominent symp- 
tom of insanity, in 24 cases, or 19 per cent. of those admitted. He- 
reditary predisposition was traced in 18 cases. Dr. W. refers to 
these cases as follows :— 


“As to religious delusion as a cause or form of insanity, the figures 
shown above are not exaggerative. As the country has, for some time, 
been exempt from any intense or extensive religious excitement, the 
number of cases of emotional or physical religious insanity, has been 
but trifling. These, however, are badly compensated, by increase in 
other forms of the malady, less hopeful, and far more perplexing. 

“ Reasoning mania, iv any of its varieties, is a formidable type of 
mental disease ; and under the august sanction of religious dogmatism, 
it assumes, perhaps, its most obstinate and alarming form. Suicidal 
propeusity is seldom absent in such cases. 

“Among the religious patients admitted in the past year, there 
have been found a number who accuse themselves of having com- 
mitted ‘the unpardonable sin,’ and in consequence believe themselves 
doomed to inevitable perdition. If those who teach doctrines of this 
character, were, by law, sentenced to serve a definite period in an 
Asylum, nursing the victims of their dogmas, and guarding them 
from self-destruction, it would, perhaps, tend to the removal of the 
evil. I have seen one patient, whose case might well have taught 
discretion to a thousand. 

“ Unfortunately for these poor maniacs, they are but too much in- 
structed in the Scriptures—or rather in particular portions of them ; 
and for every text of hope and consolation, they are provided with 
their counter texts, They have read, and studied, and reasoned, and 
argued too much, and too long, on their religious perplexities ; and so 
far from being benefited by conversation on these topics, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to avoid all reference whatever to them, if we would 
do them any good ; but only in a Lunatic Asylum is this attainable. 

“Patients of this class, before coming to an Asylum, have not been 
left unreasoned with. Their relatives and their religious teachers 
have plied every argumentative, and every persuasive means to drive 
or to draw them from their delusions; but with the established and 
natural result of but confirming them yet more deeply. These pa- 
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tients require for their benefit the mental vacuity of a mad-house. 
They should be placed among those who can not or will not argue 
with them; and they should have opportunity of contrasting their 
own delusions with those of others of a diflerent form, and thus at 
all events to find some relief in deriding, as they fail not to do, the 
errors of their associates, who, happily, are too much absorbed in 
their own foibles to enter into discussion on any others. 
‘Similes similibus curantur.’ 

“The very objection that is most commonly advanced against the 
fitness of a Lunatic Asylum for the purpose of mental restoration, 
constitutes the curative mystery of such institutions. 

“That insanity (by whatever exciting cause immediately evoked) 
has in hereditary predisposition its most nutrient source, 1s beyond 
doubt ; yet in 125 cases, only 15 are certified to have this connec- 
tion. These figures are very much below the truth. I have, not 
unfrequently, in my intercourse with patients, or with persons un- 
connected with their families, discovered the fact when it has been 
denied in certiticates. 

“TL remember one remarkable case, relative to which, when con- 
versing with a brother of the patient, | expressed my belief that the 
disease was hereditary. The man protested it was not ; but through 
the intervention of a third party, ina few minutes I elicited the facts 
that a grand-parent on both sides had been imsane, and one of them 
had committed suicide; also that an aunt was idiotic. 

“ Hereditary insanity is not a disease which commits such havoc 
as hereditary consumption, or similar bodily devastators. It is more 
fitful in its incidence; and when at length it ceases to be exceptional, 
it has degenerated to family idiocy, and thus consummates its own 
extinction ; and such ever is nature's great purpose. Insanity would 
die out if the sane avoided intermarrying with imsane stock. 

* There is good reason to hope that hereditary insanity will not in- 
crease in this Province. The best guarantee against the evil, is the 
intermixture of nationalities in this vew country. Those, however, 
who, from prejudice, or from ignorance, overlook this precaution, and 
select as partuers of life only their own.country folk, must expect to 
perpetuate the malady in their descendants.” 


If any apology were necessary to our readers, for the length of 
the above quotations, it would be sufficient to refer them to the fol- 
lowing, from the conclusion of this excellent report :-— 


“In concluding this report 1 would beg to observe, that I have 
endeavored to construct it with the double reference of adaptation 
to the conveyance of useful and interesting public information in this 
Province, and to those requirements which the eminent qualifications 
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of your Board, and the present state of psychological investigations 
in other countries, appear to me to indicate ; reserving for communi- 
cation to your Board, in my intermediate quarterly reports, those de- 
tails of internal administration which may then more advantageously 
be submitted to your consideration. I avail myself of this occasion 
to state, that the annual reports of Asylum Superintendents in Eu- 
rope and America have, under a sytem of general courteous exchange, 
become important channels of useful information to the whole body ; 
and it has sometimes been to me a source of deep regret, if not of 
national shame, that, from causes above my control, | have been un- 
able to reciprocate the polite attention of my confréres. I have, 
since my appoiutment, collected aud preserved many volumes of 
these valuable documents for the future benelit of this institution, 
and the promotion of psychological science in this country.” 

The usual statistics for the year are as follows: Admitted, 125 ; 
discharged, 77 ; remaining, 524. 35 patients were discharged re- 
covered, 2 improved, 2 unimproved, and 38 died. 


9. Dr. Waddell’s report is very brief, and his remarks are confined 
chiefly to matters of local interest. Subjects which have before 
formed the burden of his communications—* the unfinished state of 
the institution ; the evils consequent upon over-crowding ; the want 
of proper facilities for classifying ; the dangerous and imperfect heat- 
ing arrangements, &c., &c.’—are, we are sorry to observe, necessa- 
rily recurred to. He is encouraged, however, by the fact that, by an 
act of the Legislature, the partial responsibility for these evils and 
the duty of remedying them, are removed from the Board of Com- 
missioners, and devolved upon the Provincial Board of Works, who 
are also members of the Government. 

The statistics for the year, are: Admitted, 79; discharged, 80; 
remaining, 154. 29 were discharged recovered, 26 improved, 4 un- 
improved, and 21 died. 


10. The report of Dr. Stokes was received early in the past year, 
and marked for notice in the first number of our present volume, but 
by mistake it was passed over. 

Dr. 8. submits some pertinent and forcible observations to the 
public on the causation and treatment of insanity. 43 cases, or 
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15.4 per cent. of those admitted during the past year, are attributed 
to intemperance. This is exclusive of 22 cases of mania a potu 
received, (which are also excluded from the general statistics of the 
year) and indicates an unusual amount of insanity resulting from 
this vice. 

A most interesting part of this report is the encouraging account 
of progress in the building of the New Mount Hope Institution. 
Dr. Stokes says :— 


“The work on the New Hospital, which was commenced in June 
last, has been steadily prosecuted through the summer and autumn, 
One section of the building has already advanced so far towards 
completion as to be roofed in, and the work on the interior is rapidly 
advancing. The section almost completed has a front of 117 feet, 
and is four stories in height. It contains the following apartments : 
44 wards for patients, 4 parlors, 4 rooms for attendants, 4 associate 
dormitories, 4 dining rooms, 4 mess rooms, 4 bath rooms, and 8 rooms 
for other purposes. Two stairways, one of which is ftire-proof, wil! 
ascend to the upper stories, and special pains are taken in the plan 
to provide for the convenience and safety of the inmates. By the 
latter part of summer, it is supposed this section will be in readiness 
for occupancy. The experience of another year only adds fresh tes- 
timony to the fact of the urgent necessity which exists for additional 
accommodations, and of having this section of the building com- 
pleted and furnished at the earliest momeut. The constantly 
crowded state of the present Institution, and the increasing applica- 
tions for the admission of patients from a distance—showing the 
wide-spread reputation of the Institution throughout the land, for the 
gentleness, kindness, and tender care bestowed by the Sisters upon 
the afflicted subjects of this distressing malady—all call imperatively 
for expedition in rendering this portion of the edifice available for use. 
With this finished and furnished, we shall be at once able to send 
many quiet and convalescent patients to this secluded and healthy 
locality. There will be no necessity then to reject any proper appli- 
cations. We shall have room for all.” 


135 patients were admitted during the year, 102 discharged, and 
177 remained. Of those discharged 39 were recovered, 33 improv- 
ed, 14 unimproved, and 16 died. 


In the annexed table we give the general statistics of thirty-three 
American Institutions for the Insane, for the year 1559, or for twelve 
mouths nearly corresponding to the calendar year. In one only, the 
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Western Kentucky Asylum, are the statistics for two years. The 
“per cent. recovered on admissions’ in the New Hampshire Asylum 
for 1858, was given in our table last year,as 22.45. It should have 
been 31.63. 

The per cent. recovered on the total number of admissions in the 
following table, is 40.2. 


Summary or Statistics or AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


NAMES OF INSTITUTIONS. 


Total Treated. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


= | Improved. 


| Unimproved. 


ts | Remaining. 


t 


te 
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Maine Hospital, 

New Hampshire Asylum 3 
Vermont Asylum 140 431 
Massachusetts Hospital at Worcester,... 
Massachusetts Hospital at Taunton 231191341 
Massachusetts Hospital at Northampton, .| 93) 80/233 
McLean Asylum, (Mass.), 175) 
Butler Hospital, (R. 1.), 42/135 
Hartford (Conn.) Retreat, 156 227 
New York State Asylum,..............{312/295/519 
Bloomingdale Asylum, ................ 38)131)152 
New York City Asylum, 389/333 711) 1044 
New Jersey State Asylum, ‘6/173 306) 479 
Pennsylvania Hospital 147,250) 401 
Pennsylvania State Hospital,........... 3136274) 410 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 98/100) 198 
Friends’ Asylum, (Penn.),.............. 25) 29) 58} 87 
Maryland Hospital 99/101 106) 207 
Mount Hope Institution, (Md.), 35|102,177| 280) 
Government Hospital, (D. C.), .......... 44,138) 182 
Western Virginia Asylum 2 119/372 481 
South Carolina State Asylum, 33) 53/194) 256 
Mississippi State Asylum 7) 47/106) 153 
Louisiana State Asylum, O7| 77/157) 
Eastern Kentucky Asylum, 43/228) 371 
Western Kentucky Asylum, 9) 84/204) 288 
Ohio Central Asylum, 180,/221/214) 435 
Ohio Northern Asylum, 120)137|)138) 275 
Ohio Southern Asylum, ............... LIGAL7)160) 277 
Indiana State Hospital,........ 203,178/303) 480 
Michigan State Asylum 141) 32,109) 14] 
Canada West Provincial Asylum, 125] 77/524) 603 
New Brunswick Provincial Asylum,....°} 79! 80/154) 234 
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17) 38.8 
17. 17,16 40) 42.9 
9 52/13 30] 44.5 
22/29\42! 42.4 
1318/1019) 35.4 
| 31/36/17 28 46.5 
4/16] 2/10] 33.3 
0.37|29 20) 41.6 
36.5 
32/26 18) 39.8 
68 31 86) 38.0 
6 69) 2.26! 40.8 
4431) 8/14) 54.9 
21.6 
4.36 8/10] 40.7 
2 3) 4) 24.0 
| 39) 1/1813) 69.7 
39 33.14 16) 28.8 | 
20) 6} 8 10) 30.7 
6) 3.19) 39.6 
410) 419) 29.7 
9) 9 42.2 : 
| ol 40, 29.4 
28,75 13) 58.3 
1463) 3 47.5 
3) 7/20/17] 62.9 
4 3) 142 
2) 2/38) 28.0 
sel 5 


Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By Turopric Romeyn Beck, 
M. D., LL. D., and Jonn B. Beck, M.D. With Notes, by an As- 
sociation of the friends of Drs. Beck : The whole revised by C. R. 
Gitman, M.D. Eleventh edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1860. 


A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. By Francis Wiarton, 
Esq, and Moreron Stitte, M. D. The Medical part Revised 
and Corrected, with Numerous Additions, by ALrrep Stiiue, M. 
D. Second and Revised edition. Philadelphia: Kay & Brother. 
1560. 


Ir is not our purpose, in bringing together at this time the two great 
works whose titles are above given, to critically survey any portion 
of the vast field of knowledge which they present; but only to no- 
tice the circumstances under which they are now published, and to 
denote the peculiar value and characteristics of each. Of course, 
also, it is in place here to refer only to those parts of these vol- 
umes which discuss the legal relations of insanity. 

It is now ten years since the latest previous edition of Beck's 
Medical Jurisprudence was given to the medical and legal world. 
The work had already passed through four American, one German, 
and four London editions, and had met with the most flattering 
tokens of appreciation from the members of the two professions in 
Europe and America. Five years ago Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, the 
principal authorof the treatise, and writer of the chapters on Mental 
Alienation, died. | How greatly his loss was felt by the medical and 
legal professions not only, but by all interested in educational and 
social science, has already been dwelt upon in this journal, of which 
he was for a long time the editor, and ever its firmest supporter and 
friend. 

The relations of insanity to law and to medicine, however skill- 
fully they may be brought to be viewed from one stand-point, must 
necessarily be studied separately, and under entirely different aspects. 
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Dr. Beck was no lawyer, and his confession, made fifty years ago, in 
his thesis on insanity, at receiving his doctor’s degree, that he was 
“one whose opportunities of viewing the disease had been scanty, and 
whose information was derived principally from books,” was never 
afterwards, in his busy life, cancelled in eflect by the study of in- 
sanity in the wards of an asylum. But it was probably better, at 
the period when he wrote, and for the want which his treatise was 
to meet, that, as he was not a trained jurist, so he should not be 
mainly and distinctively an alienist. At that time much less was 
known and established in either profession on the subject of insanity 
than at present, and particularly was this kind of knowledge less 
general than it has since become. The first work upon medical 
jurisprudence published in the English language, was that of Dr. 
Farr, in 1788, and it was not until 1806 that the first British pro- 
fessorship of that science was created, by the appointment of Dr. 
Andrew Dunean, Jr., at Edinburgh. Dr. Beck's treatise was first 
published in 1523, and thus was among the earliest systematic works 
upon the subject in the language. The rapid development of the 
science—especially in the tield of mental medicine, tending to erect 
for it a department of its own—was fully appreciated by Dr. B., and, 
in the last edition of his work, he proposed thereafter to omit the 
chapter on Mental Alienation, with a view of preparing, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Brigham, a separate volume on the subject. 

In the edition of his work now before us, the chapter on Mental 
Alienation has been in great part re-written by Dr. D. Tilden Brown, 
Superintendent and Physician to the Bloomingdale Asylum, near 
New York city. In a prefatory note to this portion he says :— 

“In preparing the present edition of his work, the friends of Dr. 
Beck, feeling that the author did not regard his chapter on Mental 
Alienation as commensurate with the importance of the subject, nor 
with the present state of psychological or medico-legal science, had 
contemplated omitting it altogether. A desire to retain the conser- 
vative views held by Dr. Beck on certain points connected with the 
Jurisprudence of insanity induced the course adopted. At the same 
time, it was thought proper that the portion of the chapter which 


treats of the phenomena of mental diseases should more nearly con- 
form to the present state of knowledge. With such purposes the an- 
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notator has added to the text such matter as seemed to him adapted 
to this end. 


“Even if adequate to the objects of a work like this, such descrip- 
tions must still be necessarily incomplete. Recognizing, however, 
the importance, both to the jurist and physician, of a general treatise 
on insanity, the recent work of Drs. Buckuill and Tuke, entitled 
‘ Psychological Medicine,’ London, 1858, is recommended as a com- 
prehensive and meritorious combination of the labors of two emi- 
nently qualified experts, and as one worthy of acceptation as a stand- 
ard text-book on the topics of which it treats.” 

Although we must acknowledge the force of the reasons which 
have limited the labors of Dr. Brown to the result so modestly refer- 
red to, yet we have no doubt that many friends, both of the lamented 
author and himself, will regret that one holding the same conserva- 
tive and practical views which have done so much to establish the 
value of the treatise, had not, with his abundant experience and well- 
known ability, entirely re-written and greatly extended the part com- 
mitted to him. This part is only sections I. and IL., on Idiocy, and on 
Insanity proper. The section on the legal relations of insanity has 
very properly been left nearly as it was found. It was here that 
the great research and the sound judgment of Dr. Beck were mainly 
displayed in his work, and the value of this part would, perhaps, 
of itself have been a sufficient reason for the issue of the present 
edition. Dr. Gilman has added a few pages of extracts from recently 
published charges of distinguished judges, to “ show that the law as 
to the criminal responsibility of the insane, is entirely unsettled.” 

In the second volume, the closing chapter on medical evidence has 
been thoroughly re-cast, and much new matter added from the valu- 
able experience of Dr. (i. As is well known, this portion in the former 
editions had been submitted to the revision and correction of the late 
Hon. John C. Spencer, and was a most useful and important essay. 
At the close of this notice we shall copy four pages from this interest- 


ing chapter. 
Mr. Wharton's chapters in which ‘‘ mental unsoundness is consid- 


ered psychologically, and in its legal relations,” are no doubt better fit- 
ted to meet the wants of the experienced alienist, and of the legal pro- 
fession, than any essay upon the subject yet published in this country. 
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In logical arrangement of subjects, in a concise and forcible style, and 
in aptness and fullness of illustration, they are worthy of the highest 
praise. We confess our incompetence to criticise in any respect the 
first part, in which the purely legal relations of insanity are discuss- 
ed, and venture to suppose that only the most learned and experien- 
ced jurists would feel themselves fit for the task. Not only the latest 
American and British authorities are incorporated here, but also the 
most important results of recent Continental study and research. It is 
perhaps in his treatment of the psychological relations of insanity 
that the full value, especially to the less advanced student, of Mr. 
Wharton's labor and materials is not brought out, from the lack, it 
seems to us, on the writer's part; of a practical acquaintance with the 
subject. Not by any means that we would have the hobbies of a 
specialist obtruded in such a place. This fault has done much to les- 
sen the usefulness of several treatises of the kind, both British and 
American. But in regard to system, classification, and weight of 
medical authority, as well as some less important particulars, the ex- 
perience of a practised alienist would have added greatly to the val- 
ue of the work. 

“In the present edition,” says Mr. Wharton, “ nearly three hundred 
pages have been added to the legal and psychological department. 
The chapters on Insanity have been re-arranged, expanded, and in 
some material points, corrected, so as to bring them in harmony with 
the current decisions of the English and American courts.” 

The chapter on Psychical Indications, which we have been permit- 
ted to re-publish from the monograph, in which it bore the title of “In- 
voluntary Confessions,” is entirely new, and isa fitting close toa work 
which we believe has no superior as a book of reference and practical 
utility, and which, as a scientific treatise, is perhaps in advance of 
any thing before published upon the subject. 

We quote, in conclusion, the following, upon the opinions and testi- 
mony of medical witnesses, from Dr. Beck's chapter on Medical Evi- 
dence, as revised and added to by Dr. Gilman :— 

‘We have now supposed the facts to be in evidence. The next 
difficulty, and it is the great one in most cases, is the interpretation 
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of these facts, the opinion which the experts form upon them. Here 
those differences in opinion, which so oiten in courts of justice puz- 
zle judges and discredit medical witnesses, usually take their rise. 
The witnesses disagree on the bearing and weight of certain facts, 
and the inferences to be drawn from them; and these diflcrences will 
be exaggerated by the lawyers, each of whom will try to drive the wit- 
nesses as far to his side, and of course apart, as possible. Much of this 
could doubtless be avoided if the medical witnesses on cither part 
could meet and consult together. As this is not ordinarily possible, 
the diflerences will remain, and each witness must make his evidence 
as strong as possible. For this purpose it is necessary he should be 
aware 


“ First. That his opinion must be based exclusively upon the medi- 
al facts of the case. ‘It is not the province of the expert to draw- 
inferences of facet from the evidence, but to give his opinion on a 
known or hypothetical state of the facts.’* 

“Second. Physicians are not allowed to give their opinions on the 
case as it issubmitted to the jury. In the case of Reg. v. Pate, a 
medical witness said : ‘ From all LT have heard to-day, and from my 
personal observation, arn satisfied the prisoner is of unsound wind.’ 
For this he was sharply rebuked by Baron Alderson, who added, * J 
will not permit any medical witness to usurp the functions of beth 
judge and jury-t So in Jameson Dunkald, 2 Moor’s Rep., p. 
128, it was held that, ‘when seientific men are ealled as wit- 
nesses, they are not entitled to give their opinions on the ease, but 
only to the facts proved on trial.” Tu Rex ¢. Wright, Russell and 
Ryan, p. 456: ‘Several of the judges doubted whether the witness 
could be asked his opmion on the very pomt which the jury were to 
decide, viz., whether, from the testimony given in the case, the act 
as to which the prisouer was charged was, in his opinion, an act of 
insanity. $ But they all thought that in such a case a witness of 
medical skill might be asked whether, in his judgment, such and 
such appearances were symptoms of imsanity—and that by such 
questions the effect of his testimony in favor ot the prisoner might be 
got atin an unexceptionable manner. ‘In this country, the present 
practice, when medical men are examined as experts, is to ask their 
opinion as to a hypothetical state of facts. If they happen to have 
been present daring the whole trial, they may be asked their opinion 
as to the particular facts, supposing them to be true; but the deter- 
mination of the truth or falsity of the evidence itself should be re- 


* Mr. Joshua Curtis, in U.S. McGlue, 1 Curtis’ U. 8. Reports, 1. 
+ Blackwood's Magazine, November, 1850, p. 559. 
$ See 19 Wendell, 576, where other cases are cited. —J. C. 8. 
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served exclusively for the jury.* Medical opinions, when given 
under these restrictions, do not, as is well observed by Briand, ‘ usurp 
the functions, but only serve to culighten the cousciences of the 
judge and jury.’ 

“ Third. Medical men are not usually allowed to quote the books 
of authority in their profession to fortify the opinions they have given 
in the ease. In Collier v. Simpson, 6 Car. and Payne, 73, it being 
proposed to put in medical books of authority, to show what were the 
received opinions in the medical profession, Tindal, C. J., said: ‘I 
think | can not reecive medical books. You may ask the witness 
whether, iu the course of his reading, be has found this laid down. 
| do uot think that the books themselves can be read, but | see no 
objection to asking the wituess his judgment, aud the grounds of it, 
which may in some degree be founded on books, as a part of his gen- 
eral kuowledge.” ‘It may be remarked that this does not apply to 
medical books alone, but as well to treatises on law or any other 
science. These may sometimes be read to inform the mind of the 
court, but never as evidence. A geueral history of a country may be 
read, not precisely as evidence, but to refresh the memory of the 
court as to general facts which it is presuined to know.’—J.C. 3. 

* The practice under this rale does not seem to have been very uni- 
form. As long ago as the trial of Spencer Cowper, when Dr. Crell 
referred to medical authorities, 1: was objected to by the bench. Dr. 
Crell remoustrated. ‘My Lord,’ said he ‘it must be by reading as 
well as a man’s own experience that will make any one a physi- 
cian, for without the reading of books in that art, the art itself can 
not be attained to. 1 humbly conceive that in such a difficult case 
as this, we ought to have great deference for the reports and opin- 
ions of learned men. Neither do | see any reason why | should not 
quote the fathers of my profession in this case, as well as you geutle- 
meu of the long robe quote Cuke upon Littleton in others.’t The 
doctor was allowed to proceed in his own way. But, per contra, in 
Rex. v. Downal, for poisoning, when Dr. Neale quoted Thenard, Jus- 
tice Abbot said: ‘We can not take the fact from any publication ; we 
can not take the fact as related by strangers.’ Against this exclusion 
of the written authorities of their profession, medical men have pro- 
tested very vehemently. The editors of the Edinburgh Med. and 
Surg. Journal, vol. xix., p. 480, say: ‘It appears to us that no wit- 
ness can follow this advice without compromising the right and dig- 
nity of his profession, as well as the foree of his evidence ; for it 
would not be difficult to show that medical evidence altogether is 
little else than a reference to authority.’ And again: ‘ The practice 


* Wharton and Stillé, p. 77. 
+ Hargrave's Stats Trials, 
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of the English judges in excluding a reference to authors, evidently 
arises from the principle in law that nothing is evidence which is not 
delivered upon oath. But is an oath more binding than the solemn 
act of sincerity between the author and the world by the very act of 
publication? Would Paris and Fonblanque be better authority if 
they swore to it before the twelve judges’ And is it not manitest 
that, if the exclusion be made to act systematically, it must inevitably 
end in excluding medical and scientific evidence altogether? For 
scientific inquiries at law can scarcely be anything else than a tissue 
of references to written authorities. Of what use would be all the 
personal experience of any physician, unless he knew, by referring to 
that of his predecessors, the conclusions he is entitled to draw 
from it ?'* 

“[With all proper deference to the learned editors and to the mem- 
ory of the good Dr. Crell, their complaint seems to have but little 
basis, when we look at the reason of the admission and exclusion as 
given above by the clear-minded Spencer. If a general history can 
be read only to refresh the memory of the court as to something it is 
supposed to know, surely that aflords no pretence for the reading of 
Thenard’s Chemistry, of which the court was sure to know nothing ; 
and so of Coke upon Littleton, ete. As te the legal rule ‘ excluding 
medical and scientific evidence altogether,’ does not Tindal’s dictum 
open the door wide enough to satisfy any reasonable man? ‘ You 
may ask,’ says he, ‘the witness whether, in the course of his reading, 
he has found this laid down; you may ask his judgment, and the 
grounds of it, which may in some degree be founded upon books, as 
a part of his general knowledge.’ 

“| What more than this can medical science ask? That the exclu- 
sion of medical books arises from no disposition to undervalue medical 
learning, is shown by the severe but well-deserved reproof which 
Chief Justice Dallas gave to a flippant medical witness who spoke 
slightingly of books, saying ‘ that the writers of books would advance 
anything.’ ‘I will not sit here,’ said the learned judge, ‘and hear 
science reviled by ignorant tongues, and the recorded researches of 
the medical world misrepresented, as leading only to uncertainty.’ 
—C.R.G.] 

“*It 1s not settled whether, when one medical man contradicts 
another on a point of opinion, it is competent to re-examine the first 
in order to clear up the difficulty. In a late case this point occurred. 
Lords Gillies and Meadowbank were for admitting the re-examina- 
tion, and the Lords Justices Clerk and Hermand against it. The 
examination, under these circumstances, was not pressed by the 
crown.’ 


* Edinburgh Med. and Surgical Journal, vol. xix., p. 610. 
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“(In practice there is great inconsistency in the matter of allow- 
ing the use of medical authorities. They are usually shut out; yet 
the very judge who refuses to allow a medical witness to refer to 
books will, in the same case, quote from these authorities; and the 
lawyers, while they object to books, will often refer to them, and even 
ask the witness whether this or that writer is a good authority, and 
when an affirmative answer is obtained, quote the book to contradict 
the testimony of the witness.]” 


SUMMARY. 


HypocuonpriacaL INSANITY AS A PRECURSOR OF GENERAL Par- 
atysis. By M. or THE Panis.—General 
paralysis is a common and most serious phase of mental disease. It 
attacks patients of all ages, and its progress towards a fatal termi- 


nation exhibits stages of the most melancholy and humiliating na- 
ture. All medical men accord it as being most insidious in its ap- 
proach. It may be long in becoming fully developed, presenting at 
first only the most trivial indications, in many cases so trifling as to 
pass altogether unobserved ; and when the malady does at last at- 
tract attention, it may be too late for arresting its advance. It is 
therefore most important to attend to this disease at the very first ; 
and it is with this object that it seems useful to describe the intimate 
relation existing between the hypochondriacal form of melancholia 
and general paralysis. 

The relation being understood, it becomes one means of detecting 
the advent of that disease at the very commencement of its attack. 
It is of importance to distinguish this symptom, as the melancholy 
acompanying general paralysis very much resembles melancholia in 
its simple form. The conceptions or illusions of the hypochondriac, 
however, although of considerable variety, are yet of such a tenden- 
cy as often to present something of a special character in their na- 
ture. The patients believe that their various organs are changed, 
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destroyed, or completely obstructed : they pretend, for example, to 
have no mouth, no abdomen, no blood—that their gullet is stopped 
up, their stomach quite full, their bowels shut up ; they imagine that 
their food passes from its ordinary channels—that it gets into their 
skin, or even their clothes. Four patients believed their body to 
have become putrid. Many among such are afflicted with halluci- 
nations of smells. Some keep their eyes closed, and allege they are 
blind ; others cease to speak, and state afterwards that it was im- 
possible for them to open their mouth; they assert that they cannot 
swallow, nor defecate, nor make water ; they atlirm that their mem- 
bers are altered—that they are larger or smaller; they say they do 
not exist, or even go so far as to believe themselves dead; they re- 
main motionless, the eyes shut, and when their limbs are lifted they 
let them fall, as if completely paralyzed. These different delusions 
lead to serious consequences: many of the patients refuse, more or 
less obstinately, to take food, and sometimes it becomes necessary to 
feed them by means of the stomach pump; and such patients 
speedily become much emaciated. I have seen, says M. Baillarger, 
a lunatic die in eight days from obstinately resisting the employment 
of the stomach pump, under the impression that his stomach was 
completely full, and his gullet obstructed. One patient pretended he 
could not make water, and used every effort to retain it ; his bladder 
became enormously distended, aud he was at last attacked by a veri-— 
table retention, and it was with great ditliculty the catheter could be 
used. In the end a false passage was made, and the patient died, 
while yet in the first period of the disease. 

The tendency to gangrene, which is one of the characteristics of 
general paralysis in its latter stages, exists in these cases markedly, and 
before its usual period. Four cases had large eschars over the sacrum, 
without ever having been confined to bed; one woman, who for a 
year had exhibited all the symptoms of commencing general paralysis, 
preserved every appearance of health otherwise, when, all of a sud- 
den, she became affected with hypochondriacal melancholia, and six 
weeks afterwards died of gangrene in both feet. 

Hypochondriacal delirium is thus not only a mere premonitory 
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symptom of certain forms of paralysis, but it is a serious symptom, 
and one very unfavorable in prognosis. 

In reference to this aflection, viz., that of hypochondriacal in- 
sanity—viewed as one of the precursors of general paralysis, this 
being the fact of most practical value in connnection with it, the 
delusions of which we have spoken seem to claim especial attention, 
as they are sometimes to be detected in patients as yet evincing no 
indication of paralysis—this supervening at a later period. Such a 
termination is certainly not invariable; but is so common after this 
symptom, and the prognosis in such cases is so unfavorable, that con- 
siderable importance seems to attach tothe subject. Thus Dr. Combes 


published some remarks on a case of ‘*‘ Lypémanie,” with stupor, and 


other serious symptoms—nothing, however, indicating that at a later 
period this patient should be attacked with paralysis ; and, after fif- 
teen months’ residence in this asylum, where he was treated, he was 
dismissed as cured. In reading Dr. Combes’s remarks, I was struck, 
observes M. Baillarger, with certain of the delusions aflecting this 
patient. He had believed that he was about to die, if indeed not 
already dead ; that his limbs were atrophied, that he had none, ete. 
These appearing to be good grounds for suspicion, | wrote Dr.Combes 
to know what had become of the patient. The answer confirmed 
my suspicions to be correct ;—the result having been that, after a 
year’s return to his occupations, he had been attacked with general 
paralysis. We may see by this example, that, had hypochondrical 
delirium been held as a certain precursor of general paralysis, this af- 
fection might have been foretold two years before it actually took place. 

It may appear strange that one form of insanity should thus be urg- 
ed as premonitory of paralysis. Singular as it may seem, however, 
it is not the first time that such a doctrine has been urged. Since 
the writings of Bayle, no medical man doubts the fact of certain 
forms of insanity, such as the ambitious form, being symptomatic of 
approaching paralysis. And if one form of delirium be held, in ma- 
hia or monomania, as indicating the advent of paralysis, there seems 
no reason why this particular hypochondriacal form should not serve 
the same purpose, and with equal certainty, in melancholia. 
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We do not attempt explaining these facts; and, we may edd, it 
seems useless to do so, either here or in the case of ambitious 
insanity. One point connected with the ambitious form may be 
mentioned ; and that is, the relative frequency of general paralysis 
among females in different ranks of society. While this malady is 
equally common among males of all classes, among women it is not 
so. It is very common among the poor, and very rare among the 
rich. It would appear, however, that this circumstance has been for- 
gotten by those who would explain the greater number of cases of 
ambitious insanity as induced by ideas of speculation—by the desire 
of suddenly arriving at honors and fortune. 

In conclusion, it appears evident that hypochondriacal no less than 
ambitious insanity may, in different circumstances, be considered as 
a prognostic of general paralysis. The intention of the present pa- 
per has accordingly been to direct attention more particularly to the 
latter of these forms. As for the first, | have frequently had occa- 
sion, before now, to refer to it in all itsremarkable psychological char- 
acters. — Gazette des Hopitaux, Sept. 1860, and Edinburgh Med- 
ical Journal, Dec. 1860. 


PERVERSION OF THE MENTAL Bopity Facu.Tigs as PREMONI- 
Tory symptoms or General Paracysis. By M. Brierre ve Bors- 
mont.—This paper, read at the meeting of the “‘ Académie des Sci- 
ences,” Sept. 24, 1860, may be considered as a sequel to that of M. 
Baillarger, read at its previous meeting, and just noticed. After al- 
luding to the medico-legal aspects of such cases as are characterized 
by a tendency to theft and other criminal propensities, the author 
states that his observations have been carefully collected from a hun- 
dred examples falling under his own care, and respecting which he 
had already communicated to the Societe Medico-Psychologique 
those alterations in character and disposition throwing light upon the 
question under discussion. 

According to his observation, the most frequent symptoms—in 
fact, what occur in three-fourths of such cases—are, great irritability, 
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movemzats of impatience, anzor, an] violence. In a mach smaller 
proportion of cases, the dissass assimies, oa the other band, eharace 
ters of indoleuce, anlapathy, ant geatleaess. paticutsare reas 
sonable and well-couductel; bat between their words aul actions 
there is au insarmonatable disecepauecy observable. 

la place of vither of these states of mind, or aloug with either of 
them, we frequeatly lial perversion of the moral fiealties tadividue 
als who watil thea had besa of waimocacable character, saddealy 
becoming irreligions, imenoral, dishoasst. idications are 
important to be observed, as they are oftea wasaspocted by any one 


as being connected with the disease.) couition existing. Tue pro- 


peasity tosteal is, perhaps, of allothyers the com: among this class 


of symptoms, ssems togome exteat counecied with that peculiar 
flow of spirits commoa ia suc’) paticats, aud evinesd im their 
sion that they are rie. powerlal, aud lords of all that they sss—a 
state of mind which, ia its results, someumies entails the most painful 
consequences. 

It is thus certain that the greatest change in the eharacter and cons 
duct is often observed in conucetion with general paralysis. giving rise 
to acts of an ceceutric or reprehensible nature. Such acts are, no 
doubt, frequently to be met with as ordinary mauifestationsof the dis 
position, but their suddca and unacconatable acecssion results 
moutal disease, and is especially connceted with general paralysis: 
they are its premouitory sym as they have 
been styled by Dr. Forbes Winslow, iu tis work Obscure Diseas- 
es of the Mind and Bean.” 

Our prineipal reliance im the diagnosis of sue! cases mast reat oa 
the general bearings of the disease. In the greatest number of ine 
stances where sudden alteration in character, disposition, aud conduct 
become apparent, there is reason to fear the aceession of general pare 
alysis ; if the age is from 35 to 45 years, aul excess of some kind, 
such as sexual or inte!leetual excess, and hereditary predisposition can 
te added, the prognosis beco nes ull the more certain. 

Besides these characteristic symptoms, we nist not lose sight of a 
Very common ovcurreace couace‘e | with them,—that is, the frequen- 
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ey of attacks of the nature of cerebral congestion. This may ceeur 
in the shape of a transient stunning sensation er giddiness, aud pass 
off without attracting much notice; Lut it dees so more commonly, 
and is of sericus importance. Such cougestions entail weakening of 
the inte!leetual fueulties, loss cf memory, aud absence of mind. The 


mind loses its ordinary pewer. If the patient resume his ecenpation, 


aud take to any work requiring application, the dillerence is at once 


observable in his capability cf conducting it. Tis benevolence is 
greater than usual; there is a confidence betraying itself in his speech, 
which foretells the advent of insaity in itsambitious form, On the 
other hand, but less frequently, there is a state cf dejection, the tend: 
ency to melancholia and hypechoudriasis. 

Bat the disorders of the muscular system are the key or touchstone 
for our guidance inthis disease. One of these ts ef much inportanee, 
aud mauitests itself to a passing, transient trembling cf the lips; a 
scarcely pereeptible embarrassineut m= speec!; a hesitation in pro- 
nouncing a certam word er letter, which does net cecar except atlong 
intervals. Takeu by itself, this symptem may not be determinative, 
although it iset great assistance: but it it be added to diminution 
of motive power, such as may be observed im asking the patient to 
grasp one's hand, or his own limb, the certitade becomes imereased 
tenfold. To these syrnptoms may be added, inequality of the pupils, 
exaliation or fulure of the sexual functions, duninution of the euta- 
neous scusibility, tremors of the museles, and the results ef analysis 
of the and the indications atiorded by means of electricity. We 
have also, iu many cases, adds the author, observed paralys's cf the 
sixth pair, amaurosis aud attack of dealuess, precede by seve-al years 
the occurrence of general paralysis, and serve as the means for its 
des Hopitaux, Oct. 1960, and Edinburgh 
Med. Journal, Dee. 1860. 


Sources or Turory of tie Brarx, oF THE 
Cincutation or tur Bucop.—Tke first of the twe-fuld operations 
of sack |" Jt ascends me into the brain; dries me there all the 
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foolish and dull and crudy vapours which environ tt :” ete.) ia 
fuunded npon singular theory of Hippocrates, which will be best 
given in tuis place by a quotation from the learned “ History of Phys- 
ic,” by Daniel Le Cleve, weitten in Suakespeare’s eoutary. 

“ Of the Braia-—The brain is reckoued by Hippocrates among 
the glauds, because it appeared to him of the same uature, being 
white, friable and spougy, as they were. Aud he believed that the 
brain sucked up the superfluous humors of the body, like the other 
glands, which being of a spongy nature, imbibe, says he, moisture 
easily. 

“ Bat there is this farther of the brain; that the head being hol- 
low and round, draws incessautly, like a sort of cupping-glass, the 
moisture from the rest of the bedy, which rises in a vapour; after 
which, it being overcharged, it seuds it dowa to the lower parts, espe- 
cially the glands, from whenes comes defluxious and catarrhs. 

© Hippocrates, iu somes other places, makes the brain the seat of 
wisdom aud uuderstau ling, although as we have scenu beture, he lodges 
the soul, which is the same thing with the understanding, in the left 
ventricle of the heart.” 

The erady vapors which environ the brain are thus explained as 
the moisture which rises to this organ, “in the form of a vapour,” 
and which being of a watery nature from thin potations, Sir Joha 
would, no doubt, thiuk foolish, dull aud evade, in comparison with 
the more stunalating and generous exhalations ef a good “ sherrig 
sack.” It will be observed that Shakespeare follows Hippoezates ia 
attributing not ouly this hurnoral fuuctiou, but also the imtellvetual 
function, to the cerebral organ, or rather, in coufuaading the two toe 
gether. 

“The second part of your exeelleat sherris” [“ the warming of 
the bload; twice, before, cald and settled, left the liver wite and 
pele,’ cic | has iefsreuce to auother theory of Hippocrates, namely, 
that the veins, wiieh were thoug'it the ouly blood vessels, had thgir 
origin in the liver. Tae father of medicine maintaine.! that they 
came from the liver: the arteries from the heart. It appears, how- 
ever, that ia different parts of his works he expressed different opia- 
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jons on the relations existing between the veins and the heart. The 
0 igin of the veins, however, in the liver is, at least in one place, de- 
cidedly expressed by him, and was by his suceesscrs developed into 
an article of physiological fith, whieh continued to be held even to 
Harvey's times. The following passage, fiam the biegraphy at- 
tached to the Sydeuham Sceiwty’s edition of the * Works of Harvey,” 
siates this fact clearly. 

* Tu ancient times, indeed, the veins were regarded, as they are es- 
teemed by the vulgar at the present heur, as the principal vessels of 
the body; they ouly were ouce believed ta contain true bleed ; the ar- 
teries were held to contain at best but a little bleed, different frem that 
of the veins, and mixed ace:deutally in seme sort with the vital spirits, 
of which they are the proper conduits. Ta fermer times, farther,— 
times anterior to whether more remotely or mere nearly,— 
the liver, as the organ of the hemapovsis, was regarded as the souree 
of all the veins, or of all the proper bleed vessels; the heart, as the 
generator of heat aud the vital spirits, was viewed as the mere 
cistern of the blecd, wheuce it was propelled by the act cf inspira. 
tion, and whither it reverted during the act cf expiration, its flow 
to this part of the body or to that, being matuly deternuued by cer- 
fain excitations there inherent cr specially set up. By aud Ly, how- 
ever, the liver was given up as the origi of the venous system gene 
erally ; but such auatcmists as Jucclus Sylvius, Realdus Columbus, 
Bartholommus Enstachins. aud Gabriel Pallepius, may Le feund op- 
pesing Vesalius in regaid to the crigin cf the vena cava, aud assert- 
ing that it takes ifs nee fram the liver, nct fram the heart, as the 
great reformer in mederu auatemy had maintained.” — The Life of 
Llarvey, p. 5A. 

We must ret cverleck the very @istivet terms in which Shake- 
epeare, in this passage, refers to the motion cf the blecd, * and makes 
it course ficm the imwaids io the parts extreme.” 

The vital conumeners iuward petty spnits muster me all to 
their captain, the heart.’ This hyypethesis, that the Leart was the 
head quarters of the vital spirits which permeated the Ledy threngh 
the arteries, adopted by Galen, was held, as Dr. Willis has showa 
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even by those anatomists who have been put forward as rivals to 


the great discoverer of the heart's trae function; thus Servetus, in 
the much discussed passage of the “ Restitutio Christianismi,” says, 
© Tae vital spirit has its origin in the left ventricle, the lungs assist- 
ing especially in its generation ; it is a subtle spit.” Also Casalpi- 
nus, whese guesses at the heart's fuuction have Leeu put forward to 
detract from Harvey's originality, helt that “ the dilatation of the 
heart and arteries was due to the eflervescence cf the spirit.” 

The clearest, but mest suecinet ceceuut which | have met with 
of the psychological opinious of the sixtecuth ceutury, is in the won- 
derful melange of learning, dirt, and humour, * The History of Gara- 
gautra and Pantagruel,” beck chap. 3. Rabelais, who was both 
a practising physician aud a medical author, having translated and 
published some of tle works both of Hippeerates and Galen, here 
condeseends to place before the general public, and truly in the ver- 
nacular of his country, a concise account of the opinions which his 
brethren held it almost a matter of prefessional hencur to conceal 
fiom the valgar gaze under the cloak of a dead Janguage. So far as 
I am able to judge, however, this clear-sighted expesition is, in many 
respects, far in advauee cf the medical dectrines ef the period, as 
might indeed have been expected fram the almest miraeulcus insight 
of its author, whese disguise cf Lullcenery scarcely conecaled a most 
unsafe originality of thought, aud saved him from the dire penalties 
which would otherwise inevitably have attended it. Tu ancther pas- 
sage which I have quoted under Coriolanus, Ralelais expresses the 
doctrine of the function ef the liver which is implied in Falstafi's 
disquisition, namely, that the liver ccnveys blecd threugh the veins 
fur the geod ef the whole bedy. 

“ The intention of the fuunder cf this mierceerm is, to have a ecul 
therein to be eutertained, which is Jedged there as a guest with its 
host, that it live there while. Life ccusisteth in Liced ; 
blood is the seat of the soul ; wherefire the chiefest work cf the mi- 
erocosm is to be making blecd coutinually. 

“ At this forge are exercised all the members cf the bedy ; none 
is exempted fiom labour, cach operates apart, and doth its proper 
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office. And such is their hicrarehy, that perpetually the one bor- 
rows from the other, the one lends the other, and the one is the 
other's debtor. The stuli and matter convenient, which nature giv. 
eth to be turned into blood, is bread and wine. All kinds ef nour. 
ishing victuals is uuderstoed to be comprehended im these two, and 
from henee in the Gothish tougue is called ccmpauage. To find cut 
this meat and druk, to prepare and boil it, the hands are put to 
work, the fect to walk and bear up the whole bulk of the corporal 
mass ; the eyes guide and conduct all; the appetite in the orifice of 
the stomach, by means of a little sourish, black humour, called mel- 
ancholy, which is transmitted thereto from the mult, giveth warning 
to shut in the feed. The tougne doth muke the first essay, and tastes 
it; the teeth do chaw it. and the stomach doth reeeive, digest, and 
ehilify it. The mesaraic ves suck cut of it what is good and fit, 
leaving behind the exerements, which are, through special conduits 
for that purpose, voided by an expulsive faculty. Thereafter it is 
earricd. to the liver, where it being changed again, it by the virtue of 
that new trausmutation beecmes bleed. What joy conjeeture you, 
will then be touud amongst those etiicers, when they see this rivulet 


of gold, which is their sole restorative ? 


No greater is the joy of 
alehymists, when, after loug travail, toil, and expense, they sce in 
their furnaces the trausmutation. Then it is that every member 
doth prepare itself, and strive anew te purity and to refine this treas 
ure. The kidneys, through the cmulgeut veins, draw that aquosity 
from theuce which yeu eall urine, and there sendét away, through 
the urcters to be slipped downwards ; where, ina lower receptacle, 
and proper for it, to wit, the bladder, it is kept, and stayeth there 
until an opportunity to void it out in hisdue time. The spleen draws 
eth from the blood its terrestrial part, viz., the grounds, lees, or thick 
substance settled ta the bottem thereof, which you term melancholy. 
The bottle of the gall substracts from thence all the superfluous 
eholer, whence it is brought to another shop or work-house to be yet 
better purified aud fived, that is, the heart, which by its agitation 
of diastolic and systolic motions so neatly subtilizeth and inflames it, 
that in the right side ventricle it is brought to perfection, and through 
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the veins is sent to all the members. Each parcel of the body draws 
it then unto itself, and, after its own fashion, is cherished and aliment- 
ed by it. leet, hands, thighs, arms, eyes, ears, back, breasts, yea, 
all; and then it is that who before were lenders, now become debt- 
ors. The heart doth in its left side veutricle so thinily the blood, 
that it thereby obtains the mame of spiritual; which being sent 
through the arterics to all the members of the body, serveth to warm 
and winnow the other blood which rmuneth through the veins. The 
lights never cease, with its lappets and bellows, to cool and refresh 
it; m acknowledgment of which good, the heart, through the arte- 
rial vein, imparts unto it the choicest of its blood. At last itis made 
so fine and subtle within the rete mirabile, that, thereafter, those 
animal spirits are framed and composed of it; by means whereof 
the imagination, discourse, judgment, resolution, deliberation, ratioci- 
nation, aud memory, have their rise, aetings, aud operations.” 

This certainly is a nearer approach to Harvey's discovery than 
any I have elsewhere met with iu the physivlogy of the peried, and 
might, by a liberal interpretation, be taken to imply, that what 
Shakespeare calls the “ nimble spirits in the arteries,” and “ the vital 
commoners and inland petty spirits,’ was really blood which had 
been spiritualized or acrated in the lungs. 

The origin of the old opimions appears to have been the following 
passage in Hippocrates’ * Book on Aliments :""—* The root of the 
veins is the liver, and the reot of the arteries is the heart; and from 
them blood and spirits are carried to all parts, and heat passes with 
the same.” —Bucknill on the Medical Kuowled ge of Shakespeare. 


Tue Cretixs or Anennrrre.—In the professicn of medicine we 
may accept the political maxim, which teaches one uation to profit 


by the m‘sfortanes of another; bat not in a political sense. We may 


thus profit by the physical mistortanes of others, but only when we 
apply a superior intelligence tothe art of remedyingthem. Thenwe 
may learn new methods aud new principles, aequire fresh resources, 
and rise to the level of those who have most efiectually and wisely 
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studied their art, by sim>le imitation, or by consenting to learn from 
others, if with the desire to pas) still further their successes. Dr. 
kuowa Eacope as the founder and direetor 
of the institution at Absa lbeorg (or the treatmeat of eretins, has ad- 
dressed to us varios taslosares® deseviotive of that establishment, in 
furtherance of the geacral discussion we have reeeutly 
entered, of the existiug provision for the eace aul culture of idiots, 
and the necessary exteasion and amelioration of their preseut status, 
The geasral scope of De. Gag in 
stitution are so well kuowa tu this country, that we shall not need to 
enter tuto any minute particulars; but a few additional details will 
be interesting. 

Dr. Scoutettea, President of the Medical Societies ef the Moselle, 
a distinguished physician who lately visited Abeudberg, speaks ofthis 
interesting justitution as ia active and employ, filled with ea- 
ses of distressing eretinisin, of whom there were but few that did not 
maunilest sigus of moutal regeueration and physical development. It 
was the encouraging result of the first year’s labour ef Dr. Guggen- 
bihl which, iu 1546, led some plilanthrope ladies of Bath to attempt 
something for the poor idiots of our own country, who are, i many 
cases, more curable thau eretius. Heuee the kdiot School of Bath 
arose—the first school for traimug aud teaching idiots instituted in 
this land. It was presided over by Miss White, a lady who aequired 
a knowledge of the systeta practised at Abendbergy and devoted her- 
self to the foundation of this new school. In the same way, in the 
year 1547, out of a deliberation whether to send an idiot child tothe 
Abendberg, arose the thought of establishing au iustitution in ourown 
country. So from the Abendberg spraug forth the asyluain at High- 
gate, which was subsequeutly removed to Essex Mall (Cole ester) and 
Red Hill. To this iustitution of Dr. GuggeuLull may be traced uear- 
ly all the efforts which have been made in our Jatest times to train 
and to cultivate the mind and bedy cf the idiot. There is, therefore, 


® Nie dis Costin'smus ual dom jetzigen Zastande 
der Naturwissenschaft. Von Dr. Gujggenbuht. Wren, 1860. Also, Reports in 
German, French, and English, from Rokitansky, Schroff, Turck, and Scoutetten. 
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a central interest attaching to this institution, and the intelligence of 
its continued sucecss affords a hope of the geueral radiation through- 
out Europe of the preeept and practice approved by experience there 
acquired. 

Dr. Guggenbihl calls attention to the highly arched palate of the 
idiot, as indieating atrophy or atresia of the base of the brain, no less 
than depression of the vault shows imperfect developmeut of the np- 
per convolutions. Tug fiest ears ia training the idiot is to ascertain 
the foree of intelligence, the instincts, aud the seutiumeats, aul so to 
strengthen those of whieh he is capable. that they may supply the 
place of those which are deficieut. The first difficulty is that of ar- 
ticulation ; this is taught in class by repeating the names of objects. 
It is seriously diffiqult to combine their attention by a common idea. 
Dr. Guggeubihl employs two means. la the day he strikes suddenly 
a Chinese goug, the sound of which deafeus the tympanuin, silences 
conversation, aud excites amovement of surprise. Tle svizes that mo- 
ment to commence prayers, aud then, either by imitation or obedi- 
ence, all the childreu listen to the voice of their master. In the eve- 
niug he employs auother resource uot less ingeniously devised. Such 
pupils as are capable of receiving the first notions of reading are col- 
lected iu a darkened chamber, aud saddeuly oa a black-board at the 
end of the room, they behold a glittering line of fire—a letter of the 
alphabet, traced by the aid of a pencil of phosphorus. The rapid 
line of light surprises the children, aud attracts them to give their at- 
tention to what is passing. The ois usually drawn fiest, for from 
this, by simple changes, may be constructed au a, b, d, g, q, p, &e., 
By such ingenious means, aud, above all, by perseverance in them, 
Dr. Guggenbuhl succeeds in aineliorating the physical condition and 
strengthening the intetlect of his uuhappy charge ; aud afier four, five, 
or six years they may thus become useful members of the society 
which they had burdened and deformed. 

The study of these results has led to the issue of commissions by 
the King of Sardinia, the King of Warternburg, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, aud the Emperor of France. Formerly, all these countries were 
worse provided with the means of cariug for their idiot population 
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thaneven we were. Now, they are, for the most part, greatly in ad- 
vance of us. The labors of Dr. GuggenLuihl, continually imereasing 
in their success and their extension, demand earvest help, while they 
should excite patriotic emulation in every European country. 

In his last publication, Dr. Guggenl ubl insists upon the necessity 
of an European statistical inquiry aud researches ou a level with the 
present state of the natural sciences, to arrive at final conclusions on 
the difficult and complicated question cf the cause of eretinicin and 
idiocy. Meanwhile, he has the satist.ction cf secing lis work more 
and more imitated and appreciated im all quarters of Europe, even in 
those which have hitherto been backward. Commissioners from sev: 
eral countries have this year visited the Abendberg to make them- 
selves acquainted with the method of treatment from Parts his come 
Dr. Parchappe, the Emperor Napoleon the Tuid having given 50,- 
000 fraues fur founding a large eretin hospital in Savey ; from the 
Russian Goverument, Dr. Ther, the Emperor having ordered that a 
series of such iustitutions should be founded in Russia; from Spain 
eame Dr. Pryadas, who ts employed in furtherimg the work in his na- 
tive country; while the Austrian Government has recently decided 
to build a new hospital in the Alps. These wide-spread eflorts can- 
not fail to produce results valuable to humanity. Dr. GuggenLibl 
utters an aspiration that they may be fertile in scientific results, and 
especially that by systematic investigation the chic cause cf t i. af 
fliction of the human race may be ascertained. Tle is himself dis- 
posed to attribute it to “a hind of malana whieh predisposes to this 
ej ilemic degeneration of human nature.” Dr. GaggeuLuhl prope- 
ses, however, to verify this opinion by positive eudiometric reseaiches, 
in which he looks forward with coutidence particularly to British shill 
and British philanthropy. —London Lancet, Dec. 1, 1860. 


Dr. J. Pantcot ox Tue MaxaGeMent or Tue Insane 1x 
cium.—The success or not of establishments instituted for the relief 
of the insane may be said chiefly to depeud upon one principle, to 
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wit, the ratio of approximation existing between the administrative 
and medical departments of the establishmext. lu proportion as 
these are im antagonism, we shall find the condition of the insane 
more or less unsatisfactory ; in proportion as they approximate in eb- 
ject and in action, we shall fiad the state of the luuatic more or 
Jess ameliorated. The great aim of medicine is to make every 
asylum a hospital for the cure, not a prison for the detention, of the 
jusane; aud that asylum is the most perfect one which could rightly 
have inseribed in great letters above its gates, the legend borne aloft 
by De. Foe en sortir au plus vite:” 
Quick to cure, reluctant to detaim. 

Ia a report® made by De. Parigot to the Benssels Society of Medi- 
cal and Nataral Sciences, we have a evitical sketeh of the preseut 
condition of the establishments for the iusaue iu Belgium. We shall 
not follow the author's observations in detail, because, whatever 
sort-comings or successes are at the present time to be voted in the 
diicrent Belgian asylums, they, as in this couutry, may be referred 
to the principle we have already lad dowa. We shall confine our- 
selves, therefore, to De. Parigot’s geueral conclusions as to the requi- 
sites necessary for the further amelioration of the condition of the 
lusaue in Belgium, aud to his remarks ou the lunatic colouy at Gheel. 

Aud of the latter first. There has been of late a growing belief 
ia England that the suceess of Giicel, as a lunatic establishment, was 
such as might have been ant.erpated [vom the seemingly admirable 
priieiples on whieh it is vow founded, De. Parigot admits the jus- 
t.ce of the belief, but at the same time he advances an explanation 
why Gheel has latterly deteriorated, which is not a little instructive. 
Hlis statement is briefly this :— 

Betore the law of the 18th June, 185) eame into operation, Gheel 
was a species of port franc for madinen. The entrance was easy, 
bat the exit was difficult. Tue communal adininistration, as well as 
certain coutractors, regarded Geel as a warehouse for storing luna- 

* “Observations sur le Régime dos Aliéués on Belgiquo apropos d'un livre 


ds M. Ducpétigux, intitulé: Notic: sur les Etablissoments d’Ali.n.s des Paya- 
Bas." Par le Dr. J. Parigot. Bruxelles. 1859. 
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ties, and they songht here and there for the insane in regular trade 
fashion, extolling the advantages Gheel offered in an economical point 
of view. The |nnatics transmitted there were regarded as so much 
goods, and commonly fiuished their days under the charge of those 
who received them. These were the peasants (the fosterers) who 
were charged with the charitable work of tending upou the wiforta- 
nates, and who obtained this fuvor by paying a higher rate for their 
eormmodities and lands. Since 1803 another, a third element, be- 
came operative in Gheel. The principal communes which had 
patients there seut to Gheel a represeutative, whose duty it was to 
overlook the lunatics who were lodged aud clad by the coummune he 
represented. Brussels elected Dr Parigot to perform this function for 
its lunatics. At the time of these appointments, Dr. Parigot tells us 
that the administration of the colony was in the saddest confusion, 
aud that the position of the lunatics was perhaps even more cruel 
than that of the negroes he had seen in South America. The only 
eheck to unbounded negleet rested in the individual kinduess of the 
keepers, but this was sufficiently sound in character, and abundant 
iu amount to efivet great improvements. When backed by the sup- 
port aud aid of the representatives of the different communes, Gheel 
improved visibly after the appoimtment of these representatives, and 
everything bid fair for a thorongh reform. But a difficulty arose 
which pat a stop to further progress, and under the influence of which 
Gheel is gradually deteriorating to its original state. The interest of 
the principal communes was solely that of their patients; the inter- 
est of the executive of Gheel was that of the commune in an eco- 
nomical poiut of view. The oue looked at the patients from a medi- 
eal and charitable point of view: the other from a commercial. 
When, therefore, the disturbing element of inspection by the diflcrent 
communes was jutroduced, and when, subsequeutly, the central 
goverument interfered, and by the appointment of a committee of 
direction and inspection sought to amend matters at Geel, the coun- 
cil of that commune at once entered into fiercest opposition. It beld 
that as rights(') had been invaded, and so successfully has it main- 
tained its opposition, that the iuterferenee cf the ceutral goverument 
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has been rendered of none effect, and the communal council is now 
free from any serious control. Moreover, the inspectors of the difler- 
eut connnunes have been withdrawn, and uuless some check be again 
interposed, Geel will revert to its ancient state. Dr. Parigot suggests 
a “very simple remedy” to this state of things. He proposes :— 

1. To confine the duties of the local conmittee, as well as of all 
the committees of the kingdom charged with that task, exclusively 
to inspection, 

2. To appoint a director responsible to the minister, or his repre- 
sentative, as well for the legal duties couceruing collocations, as for 
the material and fivancial administration of the establishment. 

3. To appoint the physician-iuspector respousible director of all 
that relates to the moral, hygienic, and sanitary state of the estab- 
lishment. This compreheuds necessarily the classing of the keepers, 
the allocation or removal of the insane. A special register which 
could be consulted by those whom it might concern, aud which 
would show the reasons which govern the classification, and the ordi- 
nary mode of distribution, of the insane among the fosterers. This 
register would be opeu to protests. 

4. To appoint an assistant physician-inspector, to aid in the in- 
firmary, to keep the medical register, to perform autopsies, &., aud 
who would be librarian of the establishment, aud would help the 
inspector with the annual report. 

5. A new and single statute would be required. Experience 
shows that regulations by royal or ministerial decree fail practically. 

6. The committee, the director, aud physician-inspector, &e., should 
correspond directly with the Miuister of Justice ; the two employés, 
nevertheless, would do this ouly in exceptional cases, when, for the 
good of the service, it is found that the hierarchical way will not 
suflice. 

With respect to the further improvernent of lunacy administration 
in Belgium, the conclusions which D-. Parigot has arrived at, and 
which were adopted by the Society of Medical and Natural Sciences, 
were as follows :— 

1. It is essential to organize in Belgium, cither in the universities 
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or in the great asylums, that branch of medical instruction which 
treats of psychiatry, in order to furnish a medico psychological 
clinique. 

2. Itis requisite to organize the medical service of the asylums by 
making the stafl'of physicians proportional to the number of patients, 
so that in the curative arrangements no physician shall have charge 
ef more than fifty cases. 

3. It is necessary that this service be in every way similar to that 
of ordinary hospitals, iu whieh the curative methods employed by the 
heads of the stall’ can be coutrolled by the visitors. 

4. The posts of clinical assistants, and even of assistant-physician, 
should be placed au concowrs amoung the young medical incu leaving 
universities. While waiting fora vacancy the elected should be sent 
to certain foreign hospitals. 

5. A medico-psychological clinecal establishment, containing fifty 
beds, is alone to be recommended in provinces where there is not yet 
an asylum ; this establishment ought to be situated at a little dis- 
tance from the chief town. 

6. The older closed asylums, or the free, as Glcel, should always 
have a medico-psychologiwal clinique. 

It would appear from this highly-interesting pamphlet of Dr. Pari- 
got's, that there are at the preseut tine filty-one lunatic establish- 
ments of all kinds in Belgium; aud that while the number of imsane 
in 1853 amounted to 4,051, since that time (within five years) it 
has increased to 4,5)3.— Winslow's Journal of L’sychslogical 
Medicine. 


Notice or Dr. Daut’s Reront Reseeetixne tur Ixsanc Nor- 
way —The work before us is the result cf observations made during 
official journeys undertaken by the author, with the sanction and at 
the expense of the Government, and coutinued during a pericd of 
about seven months, with a view to ascertain the cause of the great 
preponderance of insauity in certain districts of Norway. The volume 
contains three principal divisions, the first treating of the details of 
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the occurrence of insanity in Norway ; the second of the etiology of 
mental afiections in that country ; aud the third ef the condition and 
treatinent of the insane. 

Much of the carefully collated information contained in the first 
division of the work is cf alinest purely Iceal interest, consisting of 
comparative views the frequency cf imsanity in the several dis- 
tricts of Norway. may sutlice for cur present purpose to state, 
that by the census of 1855, it was ascertained that the number of 
insane in the kingdom was then 5,071 in a population of 1,490,047, 
or 1 in 293.8, exhibiting au inerease sinee the preeeding ceusus in 
the populati n of 12.16) per ceut., aud in the uumber of the imsane 
of 18 per ceut. The proportion af insane was greater in the coun- 
try districts thau in towns; in the three last decades the nimber of 
iliots Was about three times greater i the former than in the latter. 
The author concludes the first division cf his work Ly istituting a 
comparison between Norway and scine other counties, and cbserves 
that “altheugh wo other ecuntiy, with whieh sequainted, ex- 
hibits such uulavorable civeumstanees as Norway, it will Le seen 
that the diflerence is not :0 great as has beeu supposed.” 

Of the causes of insanity ui No: way, the most are hered- 
itary predisposition, the intermarriage cf uear relations, and the use 
of spirituous drinks. That the preponderance of insanity in certain 
parts of the kingdom is due to causes included under the third head, 
will appear fiom the following ccimparison between the number ef 
suber individuals and cf insane in cach cf the five cicceses of Nor- 
way. It will be seeu that the last district in the table alone fur- 
nishes an exception to the general rule, that the smaller the number 
of sober individuals in a district, the greater is the proportion of in- 
sane to the population. 


fober Individuals in Troportion 
100 of the Population. ol insane. 


Diocese of Christiansand, in 246 


An examinaticn of the smaller subdivisions of the kingdem yields 
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results very similar to the above. The exceptions, of which, as is to 
be expected, there are some, are for the most part not important. 

The author expresses his opinion that the abuse of brandy, espe- 
cially by the fathers, but partly by the mothers during preguancy and 
suckling, has exercised a considerable, perhaps the most considerable 
influence in the production of the large number of idiots in the king- 
dom. 

Dr. Dahl next preeeeds to review the several causes of acquired 
insanity. These he enumerates as depressing meutal emotions ; 
states of bodily weakuess, produced, for example, by famine, injudi- 
cious bleeding, parturition, suchling, self-pollution, religious influence, 
&e. Each cf these causes is illustrated with a number of cases, 
giving a highly practical character to the work. The third see- 
tion of the second part is devoted to the cousideration ef the several 
causes of idivey. 

The lust part cf the volume is, as we have already stated, occu- 
pied with the coudition aud treatment of the insane.—Dudlin 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 


Dr. Witttam Woop ox Paratysts.—In the British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgwal Review, for July 1860, is published 
au elaborate essay ujou general paralysis, including a minute and 
faithful description of the early symptoms and the progress of this 
disease, and remarks apou its diagnosis, pathology, and treatment. 
The article is worthy of votice not only from its intrinsic interest, but 
because it so fully aud ably presents to the profession at large a form 
of disease the study of whch has been mostly coufined to the special- 
ty of mental medicine. 

We regret to notice that Dr. Wood devotes the first three or four 
pages of his essay to au effort to substitute the term “ progressive par- 
alysis of the insane,” for that of “ general paralysis.” Such a change 
seems to us not ouly inadvisable from the fuct that the latter term has 
become so completely settled in medical language, but because there 
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are really fewer objections to its use than to that of any other which 


has been proposed. 
Dr. Wood's objections tothe term “general paralysis” are: 1. That 


we do not mean to describe acondition in which there is absolute loss 
of power and sensation. 2. That it fails to indicate certain points 
which are of the first importance in a differential diagnosis of the 
disease, and in view of its treatment. He also urges that as Calmeil, 
the great authority on the subject of this disease, has found the name 
so inappropriate as to endeavor to change it, and to substitute thatof 
“incomplete general paralysis,” the discussion of a new term is in or- 
der, and should be made so general that when one is adopted it may 


be satisfactory and permanent. 
His arguments in favor of the term “ progressive paralysis of the 


” 


insane,” are as follows :— 


“It may be remarked then, in the first place, that this disease is 
essentially progressive in its nature, as distinguished from the more 
ordinary forms of paralysis, which are usually established somewhat 
suddenly. It commences so insidiously, that until it has made fatal 
progress it can hardly be said positively to exist ; and although the 
attendant symptoms furnish a strong suspicion that it is, in fact, in 
a progressive state of development, many of these symptoms are ob- 
served in cases where the patients recover without manifesting any 
positive paralysis. Then, again, this form of paralysis is progressive 
not only in its development in the particular part or parts of the 
body in which it first presents itself, as evidenced by the gradually 
increasing difficulty of articulation, &c., but also in its extension by 
degrees not only in the parts already attacked, but in turn to all 
parts of the body, until every limb and every function become involv- 
ed, and ultimately so deprived of nervous influence, that life can no 
longer be maintained, the vital organs ceasing to act, not as a conse- 
quence of structural disease in themselves, for it is not uncommon to 
find in post-mortem examinations of these eases the contents of the 
chest and abdomen healthy, but as the result of a certain altered 
condition of the brain and its membranes. Seeing, then, that this 
disease is in its nature essentially progressive, ] propose to adopt this 
word in preference to that which is now admitted to be inappropri- 
ate, and to speak of the ‘ progressive paralysis of the insane,’ instead 
of the ‘ general paralysis of the insane.’ I am aware that this de- 
Seription is open to the objection that the disease which it is intend- 
ed to designate does not invariably advance to a fatal termination 
without remissions, and that consequently it is not at all times pro- 
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gressive. But notwithstanding the occasional alleviation of the symp- 
toms, the actual arrest of the disease, when once fully established, is 
very rare, and, with few exceptions, the general condition of the pa- 
tient continues to deteriorate, although there may be from time to 
time a termporary gleam of reason, and with it some increase of vol- 
untary power. The return of all the symptoms in the same, if not 
in greater intensity than before, proves that the fire, though for a 
time subdued, was not extinguished ; that, in fact, the disease still 
existed, though there had beeu every vow and then a lull in the symp- 
toms. Then, again, as already observed, the disease, unlike most 
others, is not limited to any particular limbs or organs, but by pro- 
gressive steps it comes at last to involve every part of the bedy ; and 
this being a chicf characteristie of the malady, must remain a fact, 
whatever dillcrent views, in consequence of increased experience and 
improved means of observation, we may be led to entertain of the 
pathological changes which attend, and which are presumed to cause, 
these peculiar symptoms. 

“Various alterations have been from time to time proposed in the 
name of this disease. M. Parchappe calls it ‘ folie paralytique ;’ 
and this designation has been adopted by M. Jules Falret and others. 
M. Regnin proposed to substitute “ paralysie géuérale progressive” 
for the * paralysic generale des aliénes, and this, again, has found 
favour with some who have written on the subject. To say nothing 
of the inconvenience which would attend the employment of this 
phrase in consequence of its length, it does not appear that we gain 
anything in correetuess of designation by retaining the word ‘ géné- 
rale,’ aud therefore | have adopted the expression ‘ progressive par- 
alysis,” as convenient and more in aecordanee with the phenemena 
which are presented ; it also has this advantage, that it will be 
equally applicable whatever the mental condition, and this is of more 
importanee, imasmuch as considerable difierence of opinion exists 
amongst French writers on this subject as to the circumstances in 
connexion with which these symptoms are occasionally developed, 
some maintaining that they frequently occur without any well-mark- 
ed mental disturbance, others believing that this never occurs, and 
that the disease is, in fact, peculiar to the insane.” 


As Dr. Wood's inquiries into the pathology of the disease are mainly 
brought to bear upon the question of nomenclature, and as no hope- 
ful system of treatment is recommended, we need only notice the 
points already stated. 

The force of his objection to the word “general,” that the paraly- 
sis thus distinguished is not complete, does not appear. By a com- 
mon and well-esablished usage, ‘general’ may signify the contrary 
of local or limited. 
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The question as to the fitness of the term “general paralysis” for 
a differential description, leads us first to ask, what series of phenome- 
na belong to the disease. Now there may be no doubt, as several 
distinguished French alieuists have told us, that the peculiar motor n 
and sensory impairment does appear, pursuing its usual course and 
reaching a fatal termination, without any degree of mental disorder. 
But no British or American authority, we believe, has made this a 
reason for considering insanity an accidental complication of the spe- 
cial fortn of paralysis. Dr. Wood expressly states that he does not 
favor such a view of the subject. Again, our theory of the seat of 
the disease and the nature of its proximate cause, although it may 
not aflord us a name, may influence the choice of one. If it be true, 
as Calmeil and others maintain, that the lesions are those of a “ chron- 
ic diflused peri-encephalitis,” then this is the proper term to be used. 
Dr. Wood appears, in the extract already given, to have partially 
adopted the theory, without admitting the name. 

We believe this assumption to be entirely unwarranted, and hold to 
the opinion generally receivedin Great Britain and this country, that 
general paralysis is a disease of the whole nervous system, consisting 
essentially in a degeneration or perverted nutrition. Also we may 
remark, that it is contrary to our own and to general observation that 
the paralysis extends “ by degrees not ouly in the parts attacked, but 
in turn to all parts of the body.” The paralysis is no doubt less con- 
spicuous in certain organs than in others, but the loss of power may 
nearly always be shown to be geveral in the earliest stages. 

Iu these different views of the pathology and primary symptoms 
of general paralysis arise our principal objections to the proposed 
change of name. As in this theory the disease involves the whole 
extent of nervous tissue, affecting together the nervous and mental 
functions, we could not favor aname which would tend further to 
separate these two factors in our own conception of the disease. It 
is casy to see in the literature of general paralysis, that this view of 
the mental and nervous impairment, as being not merely coincident, 
but as arising in one pathological condition, has been gradually adopt- 
ed in the discussion of the disease. Since its first description by Es- 
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quirol, under the term, “general paralysis of the insane,” the phrase, 
“of the insane’ has been almost entirely dropped; and this has fol- 
lowed the great discoveries of the functions of the brain and spinal 
cord, and the intimate union of the nervous and mental systems. 
Does it not seem that by tacit consent the meaning of the word “gene- 
ral” has been extended to the aflection of the cerebral as well the spi- 
nal functions, and that thus any other reference to the mental disor- 
der involved has been omitted from the term? For ourselves, at least, 
we shall continue to suppose that the phrase “general paralysis” de- 
scribes not only a particular type of motor and sensory impairment, 
leaving, for brevity's sake, an associated mental disorder to be infer- 
red, but one in which a conjoined mental and nervous disease is fully 
implied. If any change were necessary, we should favor the name 
as proposed by M. Parchappe, but uatil some- 
thing is settled as to the etiology or pathology of the disease, shall 
-continue to use that already established. 


of “ paralytic insanity,’ 


Sratistics or Insanity 1x Evrorr.—According tothe most recent 
statistics, there is one insane person in every 1200 of the population, 
in the diflerent states of Germany. In France, a gross number (ac- 
cording to some) of 18,350, and (according to others) of from 30,000 
to 32,000 lunatics, will yield, respectively, 1 insane person in 1900, 
and one in 1000. But still, in this estimate there should be a division 
made between the smaller towns and those great centres of commer- 
cial industry where the relative proportion is always greater than in 
agricultural districts.* ‘In England the number of insane is greater 
than in France, and attains in Scotland the high ratio of 1 in 513. 
The statistics, indeed, of Dr. Maria Rubio, framed in 1848, put the 
North British figure at 1 in 417. The mean average of his calcula- 
tion will be found to be 1 in 446 in the canton of Geneva, 1 in 550 
in Norway, 1 im 516 in Belgium, 1 in 700 in England, 1 in 1223 in 
Holland, 1 in 1667 in Spain, 1 in 1773 in France (there being about 
21,000 insane), 1 in 2125 in Ireland, 1 in 3690 in Italy, 1 in 5818 
in all the Piedmontese possessions. For Russia the average is still 
lower. In these statistics, where France, we think, should figure at 
a higher average, we meet with considerable and hitherto unexplain- 


* The average of the agricultural counties of England, (1857) is 18.37 per 1000; 
of the manufacturing counties 26.40 per 1000, 
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ed disproportions ; since Scotland is rated at 1 in 417, whilst Piedmont 
only attains the level of 1 in 5818. It is evident that amongst the 
insane of the latter country are not included those degenerate beings 
termed cretins, whose terrible affliction is dependent upon the geolo- 
gical structure of the soil, and who people in great numbers the val- 
leys of Martigny and Aosta, and the mountainous districts of the 
Alps. The same anomaly shows itself in various departments of 
France; since, if we estimate its average by the lunatics in the asy- 
lums of Saint-Yon and Quatre-Mares, the proportion for the Seine- 
Inferieure will be as 1 to 650 or 700 of the inhabitants.—Jlorel’s 
Tratte des Maladies Mentales. 


Woorara tv Erttersy.—M. Thiercelin, struck by the counter- 
action of artificially produced convulsions by woorara, has been led 
to administer the drug in the treatment of several convulsive diseases, 
more especially epilepsy, and with most marked efiect. Particulars of 
two cases of epilepsy, which had resisted a variety of previous treat- 
ment, were laid before the members of the Academy of Sciences at 
their last sitting. One of the subjects treated by woorara was a young 
man, aged twenty-three. in him the disease was hereditary and con- 
genital. The patient had passed four years at Charenton, and was ac- 
counted incurable. The number of attacks during the month amount- 
ed to twenty, whereof the greater part were most severe. The sec- 
ond case was that of 2 girl of seventeen, a sullerer from epilepsy for 
eight years past, and during the last twelvemonth subject to daily 
fits. Under the influence of the woorara treatment, (the drug be- 
ing applied daily in doses varying from half a grain to a grain to 
the suppurating surface of a blister), the attacks diminished in fre- 
queney so considerably that in the first case they fell in number 
rom twenty to five per month, and in the second from twenty-nine 
or thirty to eight. Not only did the frequency of the fits decrease, 
but a striking general improvement occurred in the health of both 
patients, and a marked diminution of the nervous irritability always 
accompanying epilepsy was also noticed. Unfortunately, the treat- 
ment could only be persisted in for eight weeks, as the stock of woo- 
rara ran short ; nevertheless, the results obtained were decidedly of 
a nature to encourage other practitioners in following in the foot- 
steps of M. Thiercelin.—London Lancet, Dec. 1, 1860. 


Tue Pavrer Insanr or EncLanp.—At the return issued by the 
Poor-Law Board on the first of January last, the number of paupers 
im receipt of relief in England and Wales was 850,896. Of these, 
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quirol, under the term, “general paralysis of the insane,” the phrase, 
“of the insane’’ has been almost entirely dropped ; and this has fol- 
lowed the great discoveries of the functions of the brain and spinal 
cord, and the intimate union of the nervous and mental systems. 
Does it not seem that by tacit consent the meaning of the word “gene- 
ral” has been extended to the affection of the cerebral as well the spi- 
nal functions, and that thus any other reference to the mental disor- 
der involved has been omitted from the term? For ourselves, at least, 
we shall continue to suppose that the phrase “general paralysis” de- 
scribes not only a particular type of motor and sensory impairment, 
leaving, for brevity’s sake, an associated mental disorder to be infer- 
red, but one in which a conjoined mental and nervous disease is fully 
implied. If any change were necessary, we should favor the name 
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of “paralytic insanity,” as proposed by M. Parchappe, but uatil some- 


thing is settled as to the etiology or pathology of the disease, shall 
continue to use that already established. 


Sratistics or Insanity in Evrore.—According tothe most recent 
statistics, there is one insane person in every 1200 of the population, 
in the different states of Germany. In France, a gross number (ac- 
cording to some) of 18,350, and (according to others) of from 30,000 
to 32,000 lunatics, will yield, respectively, 1 insane person in 1900, 
and one in 1000. But stll,in this estimate there should be a division 
made between the smaller towns and those great centres of commer- 
cial industry where the relative proportion is always greater than in 
agricultural districts.* ‘lu England the number of insane is greater 
than im France, and attains in Scotland the high ratio of 1 in 613. 
The statistics, indeed, of Dr. Maria Rubio, framed in 1848, put the 
North British figure at 1 in 417. The mean average of his caleula- 
tion will be found to be 1 in 446 in the canton of Geneva, 1 in 550 
in Norway, 1 in 516 in Belgium, 1 an 700 in England, 1 in 1223 in 
Holland, 1 in 16657 in Spain, 1 im 1773 in France (there being about 
21,000 insane), 1 in 2125 in Jreland, 1 im 3690 in Italy, 1 in 5818 
in all the Piedmontese possessions. For Russia the average is still 
lower. In these statistics, where France, we think, should figure at 
a higher average, we meet with considerable and hitherto unexplain- 


* The average of the agricultural counties of England, (1857) is 18.37 per 1000; 
of the manufacturing counties 26.40 per 1000, 
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ed disproportions ; since Scotland is rated at 1 in 417, whilst Piedmont 
only attaims the level of 1 in 5818. It is evident that amongst the 
insane of the latter country are not included those degenerate beings 
termed cretins, whose terrible affliction is dependent upon the geolo- 
gical structure of the soil, and who people in great numbers the val- 
leys of Martigny and Aosta, and the mountainous districts of the 
Alps. The same anomaly shows itself in various departments of 
France; since, if we estimate its average by the lunatics in the asy- 
lums of Saint-You and Quatre-Mares, the proportion for the Seine- 
Inférieure will be as 1 to 650 or 700 of the inhabitauts.—JJorel’s 
Traite des Maladies Mentales. 


Woorara tv Epttersy.—M. Thiercelin, struck by the counter- 
action of artificially produced convulsions by woorara, has been led 
to administer the drug in the treatment of several convulsive diseases, 
more especially epilepsy, and with most marked efiect. Particulars of 
two cases of epilepsy, which had resisted a variety of previous treat- 
ment, were laid before the members of the Academy of Sciences at 
their last sitting. One of the subjects treated by woorara was a young 
man, aged twenty-three. in him the disease was hereditary and con- 
genital. The patient had passed four years at Charenton, and was ae- 
counted incurable. The number of attacks during the inonth amount- 
ed to twenty, whereof the greater part were most severe. The sec- 
ond case was that of « girl of seventeen, a suflerer from epilepsy for 
eight years past, and during the last twelvernonth subject to daily 
fits. Under the influence of the woorara treatment, (the drug be- 
ing applied daily in doses varying from half a grain to a grain to 
the suppurating surface of a blister), the attacks diminished in fre- 
quency, so considerably that in the first ease they fell in number 
from twenty to five per month, and in the second from twenty-nine 
or thirty to eight. Not only did the frequency of the fits decrease, 
but a striking general improvement occurred in the health of both 
patients, and a marked diminution of the nervous irritability always 
accompanying epilepsy was also noticed. Unfortunately, the treat- 
ment could only be persisted in for eight weeks, as the stock of woo- 
rara ran short ; nevertheless, the results obtained were decidedly of 
a nature to encourage other practitioners in following in the foot- 
steps of M. Thiereelin.—London Lancet, Dec. 1, 1860. 


Tue Pavrer Insane or Excianp.—At the return issued by the 
Poor-Law Board on the first of January last, the number of paupers 
in receipt of relief in England and Wales was 850,896. Of these, 
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31,543 were insane, including 9,165 idiots—constituting 3.71 per 
cent., or no Jess than one in every 27 paupers. Of course this esti- 
mate gives no indication of the proportion of insane to the general 

pulation. The return indicates that the number of idiots predom- 
inate in rural mountainous districts, as in Wales, while in the large 
cities, as London, Manchester, &c., the insane predominate. There- 
turn also shows that there are more women insane than men—17,- 
647 to 13,896. The expense of maintaining these 31,543 pauper 
insane is stated to be nearly £10,000 a week, or £520,000 a year, 
or, in our currency, $1.65 a week, or $82.16 a year for each pa- 
tient. Over half the above patients were lodged in hospitals forthe 
insane. Of the remainder, half were in work-houses, 5,195 resided 
with relatives, and a few in licensed houses or in lodgings.—Med. 
and Surg. Reporter. 


Destruction or THE Western Kentucky Lunatic AsYLUM BY 
Fine.—The Western Kentucky Lunatic Asylum at Hopkinsville was 
totally destroyed by fire in the early partof December last. All the 
patients, about two hundred in number, were saved, it was believed, 
with oneexception. Dr. Montgomery, the Superintendent, and the as- 
sistant physicians lost every thing in their efforts to save the building 
and rescue the patients. Temporary accommodations for the latter 
were afforded in the Court House and other county buildings, and al- 
so in the private houses of citizens. The fire took place from defective 
chimneys, and an easily inflammable roof. 

This great calamity can not but have, in the present disturbed con- 
dition of public affairs, a most depressing and lasting eflect upon the 
State provision for the insane of Kentucky. The institution at Hop- 
kinsville was opened six years ago, and has cost about $200,000. It 
had only been finished as room was needed for admissions, and when 
fully completed would have accommodated three hundred and fifty 
patients. 


Insanity 1n Cumna.—Dr. 8. Wells Williams, senior vice-president 
of the Medical Missionary Society in China, and who has been for 
twenty years resident in that country, states to us that he has ob- 
served but two instances of insanity among the Chinese during this 
period. He has seen a greater number of idiots, but the class is by no 
means numerous. 
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Sratistics or Lunacy.—Late statistical returns show that in Bel- 
gium there are at present 51 lunatic asylums; 6 in the province of 
Antwerp (one of them the colony of Gheel,) 11 in the Brabant, 6in 
Western Flanders, 16 in Eastern Flanders, 6 in Hainault, 4 in Liege, 
and 2 in Limbourg. The number of lunatics in Belgium is 4,907, 
which is 1 in every 920 of the population.—London Lancet. 


Crmiat Lunatics.—A State Asylum for criminal lunatics, com- 
prising 290 acres of land and accommodations for 500 convicts, is about 
to be completed in England. The number of this class of persons 
has steadily increased for several years, until at the beginning of the 
present year not less than 731 were reported. This increase is like- 
ly to go on as juries become more and more ready to listen to the plea 
of insanity.—Jour. of Prison Discipline. 


Missovrr State Lunatic Asytum.—We learned with deep regret, 
some time ago, of the resignation of Dr. T. R. H. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of this institution, on account of failing health, under the 
labors and responsibilities of his position. We are now informed by 
a letter from the Doctor, that the Trustees of the Asylum re-appoint- 
ed him, and that he has accepted the re-appointment,—which the 
improved condition of his health permits him to do. 


Arrointments.—Dr. P. Bryce, Assistant Physician at the South 
Carolina State Asylum at Columbia, has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of the Alabama State Hospital for the Iusane, located at Tus- 
caloosa. The institution has just been completed, and is soon to 
be opened for the reception of patients. 


Dr. James P. McElhiny, of St. Charles, Mo., has been appointed 
Assistant Physician of the Missouri State Lunatic Asylum. 
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